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THE REPO^IT 

OF THE 

IBESIDEHT QF QUEEN’S OQLlEaE, BELFAST, 

FOB 

THE TEAK ENDING MARCEf ], 1862. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELIENT MAJESTT. 

Mat it please totik Majesty, 

I Iiad the honour, last year, of presenting to your Majesty in 
ray Annual Report of this College, a very encouraging statement 
of its steady progress. The number of Students in attendance for 
the year ending March, 1861, was 312, being an increase over the 
then previous Session of 57 Students ; and, looking back to the 
Session 1852—3, constituting an advance in numbers on the roll for 
the year since that time, of 158. It is a circumstance highly satis- 
factory that in the present Session the numbers present at lectures 
have risen to 375, being an increase over the last year’s return of 
63. Of the 375 now present, 297 are Matriculated men. Almost 
the entire of the Non-Matricalated Students are Medical, belong- 
ing to a class in that department who frequently pass to other 
Universities and take their Diplomas in London, Edinburgh, or 
Dublin. 



Return of the Total Numbeir of Students attending Queen’s College, Belfast, 
since the year 1852. 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


J>Ton-Me- 

trioulated. 


Total. 


Session. 


Matrj- 

oulate'd. 


Non-Ma- 

trioulated. 


Total. 


1852-13, 


101 


53 ’ 


154 


1858-59, 


160 


63 


223 


1853-54, 


ii4 


54 


168 


18.59-60, 


199 


58 


257 


1854-55, 


118 


65 


183 


1860-61, 


23Q 


73 


312 


1855- 56, 

1856- 57, 


119 

136 


74 

58 


i9g 

194 


186!-62,> 
in so fax, j 


■ 298 


77 


375 


1857-58, 


153 


54 


207 











Ndmbbr of new Students, or Freshmen, Matriculated and NTon-MatricuIated, 
attending Queen’s College, Belfast, for the first time in the Session 1861-62. 
Matriculated, . . .113 

Non-Matriculated, . . 40 

Total, . . .153 

Thus the fact that in the pi'esept Session 153 Sjqdents ha\-e 
entered Belfast College for the hrst time, 113 of whom passed the 
Matriculation Examination, is well worthy of being noted as at 
once affording a proof of the position which the College has asserted 
in public estimation, as well as a ground of inspiring cpnfidept ex- 
pectation, that the great objects contemplated by the Ippq^ers of 
the Queen’s Colleges, wiil, through the adaptation of the§q Esta- 
blishments to the wants of the time and the educationa} clrcma- 
stances of the community, be permanently secured. 
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Report of the Rresident 

To tlie position of tlio Medical Sclwnl of tlui Collo^o, I refer witli 
very liigli satisfaction. The sulijouiod tablets sulHcicnl; to show 
the marked and steady progress oi' tliat very important department, 
which now contains Students, til of whom have passed a 
Matriculation Examination, which in many other Oollogos and 
Universities is not held to bo necessary as a pro-reipiisita for 
graduation. In connexion with this, T cannot but congratulate, 
not only the College in particular, but tho general l>ublic, who are 
so deeply interested in the sound and jjroper education of medical 
practitioners, that at length your Majc.sty’s Govennnent have hoen 
pleased with the sanction of Parliament to lay the foundation, 
within the College grounds, of a portion of the anatomical building 
so indispensably req^uired to be located there for tho advantage of 
the Medical Students. The portion of those buihlings which the 
Board of Works are empowered, at present, to erect are being 
rapidly proceeded with, and will bo ready for occupation at the 
beginning of the forthcoming Session. 



KranRH of the Numher of Medical Students iii attoiidanci! in each Session. 



Session. 


Matri- 

oiilatod. 


Non-Ma- 

trlculattid. 


Total. 


SchnIuu. 


Malrl- 

oututtiil. 


N(>u-Ma- 

trlnulatod. 


Totil. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1850-57, 


30 


25 


61 


1850-51, 


20 


S3 


55 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


185H-51), 


45 


34 


79 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


02 


1859-00, 


50 


39 


05 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


00 


1800-01, 


70 


40 


no 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 


1801-02, 


81 


48 


129 


1855-56, 


33 


48 


81 











The Denominational Table ia hero annexed, affording another 
proof that Students of tho different chnrclies can, with advantage 
receive within the same walls the blessings of an education calcu- 
lated not only to qualify thorn to take high rank in tho different 
professions presented to their hopos and their ambition, but also in 
all the future struggles of intormixo<l life; whilst it shows that 
men may conscientiously differ in many matters of faith and of 
opinion, and yet, by early intercourse may hocoino prepared for 
co-operating beneficially in extending throughout tho country sen- 
timents of mutual forbearance, and tho groat principles of that 
united action which binds together tho framework of tho State. 

Dehominationau Ketorn. 



Establislicd Cburch, 

General Assembly, 
Non-Subscribing Presbyterians, 
Roman Catholics, 

Wesleyan Methodists, . 
Cowenanters, 

Seceders, 

Independents, . 

Baptists, 

Various, 

Religious Denomination withheld, 
Total, , 



SiSSHtONfl. 



186f)-C0. 


laoo-ci. 


1801-02. 


43 


57 


SO 


100 


189 


221 


15 


14 


29 


10 


22 


17 


8 


7 


13 


8 


9 


12 


1 


4 


4 


2 


- 


4 

t 


4 


9 


u 


- 


1 


1 


■ — — 




— — 


257 


312 


375 
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of Queen's College, Belfast. 

The foUo’n'ing return gives the number of the Scholarships 
awarded m the present Session ; and I beg here to enter my entire 
dissent from the statements that have been made calculated to 
exaggerate the number of Scholarships in comparison with the 
numbers of the Students of the College. May I express a hope, 
that, once for all, this misapprehension may he removed by the 
statement of the fact, that there does exist a peculiar organization 
in respect to these Scholai-ship Bxliibitions, ivhich is notlrnown in 
other Universities. In the Queen’s Colleges each Scholarship 
determines at the end of the year, and must he competed for 
anew and annually, at the opening of every Session by all qualihed 
to enter the lists. The Scholar of the first year may not he the 
Scholar of the second year in his department, but may be defeated 
by some Student from whom he had previously carried tlie prize. 

In other Universities Scholarships are generally held for three, 
four, or five years. ’ 



Scholarships awarded in 

5 Senior ScIiolarsKips in Arts. 

2 Do. Medicine. 

30 Junior Scholarslups in Ai’ts. 

2 Engineering Scholarships. 



the several Faculties, 1861-C2. 

2 Agricultural Scholarships. 
5 Medical. 

3 Law. 



Lapsed. 

2 Senior Scholarships in Arts. I 1 Medical Scholarship, 3rd year. 

2 Scholarships, 2nd year, Agriculture. [ 



Whether in regard to the sister Colleges of Cork or Galway, or 
to the older Universities, this College continues to hold a distin- 
guished place in all the departments of public and general com- 
petition, as the following retnrn will show : — 



Smce the year 1857, twelve Students of Queen’s College, Belfast, have 
obtained appointments to the Civil Service of India. Of these Students one 
stood first in the fist of the successful candidates of his year, another stood 
second, two stood fourth, another tenth, another fifteenth, another seventeenth 
&c., as will appear from tlie following list : — ’ 

“ the year 1857, Bevendge, Hemy, stood 1st on the entire list: Barkley, 
D. G., 4th; Smyth, John Watt, 10th. In the year 1850, Mulligan, John 
Watson, stood 2nd on the entire hst; Wilson, John, 17th. In the year 1860 
M‘Mmn, Charles Wm., stood 4th on the entueHst; Forter, John Sinclair, I5th- 
Smyth, Thos. Watt, 35tb; Spedding, EobertDeey, 40th; Parke, David Eowan’ 
72nd. In 186 1 , Patterson, Alexander B., stood 38th on the entire list : M‘Watters’ 
George, 52nd. ’ 

“ Ihe following extract, from p. 31 of the last Eeport of Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners, will show the great success of the Students of this CoUeire 
in the year I860 ® 

“ ‘It may not be uninteresting to observe in which institutions candidates most 
distinguished in particular branches had been educated. 

“ ‘El English Composition, the best two were from Trinity College, Dublin 
and the University of Melbourne. In English Literature, the best was from 
Queen’s College, Belfast ; the second was from North London Collegiate School 
Classics, the best was from Corpus Christi College, Oxford; the second from 
Oriel College, Oxford ; the thii-d from Trinity College, Dublin. In Mathematics 
tte best was from Queen’s CoUege, Belfast; the second from Queen’s ColIe»e 
Galway; the third from Trinity College, Dublin. In Natural Science, the best 
was from Queen’s College, Belfast; the second from Queen’s College, Galway 
the third from Trinity CoUege, Dublin. In Moral Scipnee, the best was from 
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of Queer^s College, Belfast, 

of the five of the second-class, making in all, gained by Students 
of the Belfast College £140 out of £1B0. 

Respecting the advancement of the Queen’s University in Ireland, 
tvhieh affiliates the three Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, a 
striking progress is brought out by the returns of the numbers of 
students who annually graduate in the departments of arts, law, 
and medicine. In October, 1860, eighty-seven degrees and certi- 
ficates were conferred by the Vice-Chancellor, after the usual ex- 
amination in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle, in presence of His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. In October, 1861, 123 degrees 
and certificates were conferred, exclusive of twenty-three middle 
class certificates given on examination to candidates .who had not 
attended College. 

I am sorry to report, that the necessity for an alteration in the 
Statutes of the Qneen’.s Colleges which define the duties and powers 
of the Deans of Residences, becomes every day more apparent. 
There is manifestly a defect in the law laid down in chap. 18 of 
those Statutes, which requires reconsideration and amendment. In 
the- meantime, in reference to the forthcoming session, in the 
arrangement made by the College Council for the hour's of lectures, 
a portion of one day is left unoccupied by the general business 
of the College, so that at that time, if the Deans avail them- 
selves of it, they can have access to the Students, over tyhose 
spiritual instruction the Statutes give them control. It will, how- 
ever, rest with the Government seriously to consider the question 
of placing the Deans in a better and more intelligible position, by 
having them constituted paid functionaries of the College. With 
the concurrence of tlie Deans, means might be adopted for assigning, 
at lemst the Junior Students of the College to the clergy of the 
dilferent denominations resident in the towns of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, so as to have them, in the records of the College, statedly 
connected with the different congregations, but in such a manner 
as not to interfere with the full and free exercise of parental desire 
and authority. No doubt the Students do stand already congre- 
gatlonally connected ; but a co-operation between the Deans and 
the local clergy of their denominations, respectively, might be 
very advantageously adopted. 

Circumstances of various kinds have produced the continued 
want of provision being made on the part of the Government for 
the establishment of Intermediate Schools in Ireland. No action 
has yet been taken for introducing a measure into Parliament 
founded on any part of the suggestions contained in the Report of 
the Commissioners of the Royal Endowed Schools in Ireland. It 
is deeply to be regretted, that throughout all the counties of 
Ireland the most lamentable deficiency of properly organized 
Schools, to afford to pupils of all denominations the elements of an 
advanced education, so as to fit them, not only for the Universities, 
but the various professions and occupations of life, does too evidently 
exist ; and it is to be hoped that at a period when the question of 
education is exciting an interest so deep and universal, this part of 
the subject may attract the serious attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government and of Parliament. 
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Report nf the President 

Lapsed funds, and a small annual grant, would enable tlie 
Government to make a commeucGinent in giving to tho scheme of 
Intermediate JSducation a proper trial. 

cannot conclude this Report without cxpres.sing my most 
anxious hope, that the renewed effort made by tho Profe.ssors of 
the three Colleges to obtain an increase to their salaries, so as to 
render their incomes in some degree proportionate to their uni- 
versally acknowledged eminence, and their great services and 
labours, may be immediately successful. Year after year, these 
most zealous and efficient public servants had reason to hope that 
their salaries might be brought up to tho amount which Parliament 
originally intended; but annually their just and reasonable expec- 
tations have been disappointed; and it affords mo great pain to 
state, that whilst the Commissioners for regulating the Scotch 
Universities have, very properly, in an Ordinance dated November, 
1861, given a list of emoluments which they propose for the Chairs 
ot those Universities (on an average more than double the incomes 
of the Queen s Colleges Professors), that at this moment the question 
of the increase of the salaries of the Irish Professors requires to be 
urpntly pressed. The Presidents of tho three Colleges have not 
tailed to give their zealous and united support to the representations 
o Government of the still existing hopes of tho Professors ; and 
tiaving afforded our best assistance, 1 and my colleagues. Sir Robert 
Jlane and Mr. Berwick, are deeply solicitous that our efforts, so often 
made, may now carry success. 

I am inyself aware that the claims of tho Professors for augmen- 
tation _ot salary have been fully and fronuontly admitted by 

GovernmOTT^^ leading members of your Majesty’s 

Various Returns of the number of Students in each class, of the 
amount of Fees paid to each Professor, and of the number ofLec- 
tures delivered from each Chair, together with the accounts of 
xpen 1 'are, tke enlarged digest of subjects, and tho papers used 
Appendix g^ven in full lengtlun 

Mate'LytSfdutrfnfSrv^^^^^ 



P. SHULDHAM HENRY, 

President, 



Queen’s Coileoe, Belfast, 
March 31 , 1862 . 
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ORDINANCE 

Of the Queens University in Ieelanp, prescribing Coukses in 
the Faculty of Aets, and amendino eoemes Obdotanoes. 



1. CoUKSE YOK THE DeOREE Or BaCHEIOE IN AeTS. 

Candidatea for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts are hereby required— 

1. To have been admitted MiitricaUted Students of one of the CoUenes of tlio 

Queen s University in the Faculty of Arts. “ 

2. To have subsequently studied in one of the Colleges of the Queen's Universitr 

the Course herein prescribed. 

3. To have passed the University Examinations herein prescribed. 

The Course for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts shall extend over three Sessions, 
and shall comprise attendance on the following curriculum : ’ 



First Session. 

English (One Term). 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Modern Continental Languages. 
Mathematics. 



Secoitd Session, 

Logic (One Term). 

Natural Philosophy. 

Along with any two of the following: — 

Greek (Second Course). 

Latin (Second Course). 

Modern Continental Languages (Second Course). 

Mathematics (Second Course). 

TmiiD Session. 

English Language and Literature. 

Metaphysics, or History, or Political Economy. (Two Terms’! 

Chemistry. ^ v 

Zoology, or Botany. 

^ Attendance on these Courses shall, in all cases, be understood to include pas- 
sing such examinations as may be appointed by the College Council, and the 
catechetical parts of the Courses of Lectures. 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachdor in Arts shall reside at their respective 
Colleges^ during at least the first two terms of each Session, but may be exempted 
from residence during the third term by a special grace of the College Council. 

Third year’s Students may substitute attendance on one or on two Courses of 
Honor Lectures, for a like number of the Courses above set down for study in 
the third Session. ^ 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts shall pass two University 
Examinations — a Pre l i m i n ary and a Degree Examination. 

The Course for the Prelimmarj' Examination, shall include Greek, Latin, a 
Modem Continental Language, and Mathematical Science. Students who have 
completed their second Session must pass this Examination hcfore rising to the 
third year, unless prevented by illness or other inevitable accident, in which 
case the Senate may admit them to a Supplementary Examination. 

Candidates who have completed the Undergraduate Course, may offer them- 
sdves at the Degree Examination for graduation either with Honors or without 
Honors. 
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Report of the President 



Greek mitl Lntiii, 

Aloflcru CnnthiiMitjil .Tjiuitfuiurei 
Miithonwtiaiii Sdi'iice. " 

Exporimetitiil Sdojice. 

Natural Bdoneo. 

Or any two of tUu ibllowiu^' 

English Languago imil raterature. 

Eogie and Motiiiiljysica. 

Logie nml Historv. 

Logie and I'olitieiil Economy. 

Mono,., „n,y aoKad lo,- their Erami. 

numbers attached in this list to tlm teloctal h 1 1 lb „r ^ 

"RvifrliuK T n^i ....... •» » . . 



EngUsh Language and Litoratui'o, 
Mathematical Science, 
Experimental Physics, 

Chemistry, 

Zoology, 

Botany, 

Greek, 



Batin, . 

Eacli Modern 
P^iage, 

Bogie, . 
Metnphywicfl, 
History, 

Political Econoni}’, 



Coiuineiital Lan- 



K-„i,mtiom. ' 

Arts who have not comnlel od llio lor the Oogms of Bachelor 

second or third Session shall ,.ro„ocd ,nZ's: 

OotrasE Eon .rm, 



^ — Ais i'lura. 

. tn. n.,11" ^'''''°^ °”in Arts‘'*lma'm^ "-7 for KxWninal 

^ M lor thuii' iiliHudimtion any I 



-.^«v,ucLuiB lu Arcs or on 
for the Degree of Master 
of the following groups :• 

Greek and Latin. 

Modern Cominontal Languages. 

Matliematioal Soionee. 

Experimental Science. 

Natural Science. 

Or any two of the following :— 

Lpinguiige and Literature 
Logic and Metaphysics 
Logic and History. 

Logic and Political Economy. 

thi De^e^'oTilasS'^^^^^^ Ordinances prescribing the qurricidum 



3 . COUKSE EOE THE DiPEOMA OE L10EEX14 .E IE AbM. 

Candidates for this Diploma a. hereby required, 

2. To havc%uKS\non“^^^^ Queen's University 

3 To hZ Universit; he Co, 

3. £0 have passed the Uuiversitv Ev„.v.- .• , 

y Examination herein prescribed. 
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of Queen’s College, Belfast. 

^ The CouKe for the Diploma of Licentiate in Arts shall extend orer two Ses- 
sionsj and snail comprise attendance on tlie foUoTving curriculum:-- 

First Session. 

Two Langiiages, of wliich one may be English. 

Mathematics. 

Another Course on any subject in the amiexed list. 



Second Session. 

Greek, Latin, or a Modern Continental Language. 

Logic (One Term). 

Natural Philosophy. 

.cVnd two other Coiu:se.s on subjects hi the annexed list. 

If any of the Courses, except that on Logic, extend over one term only, some 
other Course from the annexed list must be attended as a supplement to it, but 
not necessarily in the same Session. 

^ Credit will not be given for attending tbe same Course of Lectures a second 
time. 

Attendance on the Courses shall, in all eases, be understood to include passing 
such Examinations as the College Council shall appoint, and the eatechetic:S 
parts of the Courses of Lectures. 

^ Candidates for the Diploma of Licentiate in Arts shall reside at their respec- 
tive Colleges during at least the fiKt two terms of each Session. 

After having completed the above curriculum, Candidates for the Diploma 
shall pass a University Examination in Greek, Latin, or a Modern Continental 
Language ; in Mathematical Science ; and in two other subjects selected from 
the annexed list, viz. : 

The Mathematical Sciences. 

The E.xperiniental Sciences. 

The Natural Sciences. 

Geometrical Drawing. 

Mensuration, Levelliug, and Mapping, 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

English Language and Literature. 

Tlie Modern Continental Languages. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Logic. 

Metaphysics. 

History. 

Political Economy. 

Ehglish Composition will form a part of all University ExaihinatiohS. 

Licentiates in Arts who may desire to proceed to the Degree of Ba(iiel(5r ih 
Arts, may enter directly on the second Session in the Course for this DeW^i 
provided they attend in it, instead of the usual curriculum, all the Courses pre- 
senbed for the first two years which they shall not have already attended in the 
curriculum for the Diploma of Licentiate. 



4. Examination of Candidates who are not Members op the 
Unitersitx. 

Two Examinations shall be held every year, commencing at the same time, 
for Candidates who are not members of the University. 

Examijiatimfor First Class Certijicates. 

All Candidates for the certificate of having passed the more advanced Exami- 
nation, are hereby r^uired to satisfy the Examiners in reading English aloud 
writing from Dictation, English Grammar, English Composition, Elementary 
Anthmenc, and Elementaiy Geography. 
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Report of the Pre.aident 



Candiaa’to to puHH in ti.m' 



VirM. .S<vti.,ii I';n(;ll(.li, 
Any one of tho follmviiift 

4. Geography. ' 



Soound iSt’t’tiuii 
Any one of the following:— 

1. Greek. 2. Latin. 



I<ungimgef<. 



i\. FriMU'li. 



4. German. 



Tlilnl .Section l\Ia(hMuuuinil SHi'nco. 

1. Mathematics, or 

2. Mathomatios and Mathcmatioiil fh.v«ic«. 

Fourth Sootion—lixpcrirnontal ami Natural Sdcnoe». 
Any ono of the following :~ 

!■ Experimontal I'liysics. 

2. Chemistry. 

3 . Zouloffy Botany. 

4. Geology mid MinoruloKy. 



rl,M (WtyU'ata,. 

are hereby retiuirarto aaUufv ^ 'laving jm«*eil the m'roml Hxaraiimtioii 

from Dictation, IWlWr ! r' r'T'lT’ 

and Elementary Geograjihy GompuMitinn, Mleuifiitmy Aritlimctici 

^ Each Oaudimito ia ruoLiiro, 



a icquirul to aatlHly tho Exunum-rn also in imoof the foUoff* 



1. Greek. 



Latin. •!_ itrenoh. MiUheninticfl. 



ChSt^.’^ZoXg^'oVS >>' (ionium, Moctaia, 

tl»i Hull of the Unive«ity, 
appomt. l““<-<-» IIH thu bunato bIuiU from time to tim 
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APPENDIX. 



APPENDIX, No. 1. 



Queen’s College, Belfast, and Queen’s University. 

The Queen’s College, Belfast, is a Corporation under tlie name and style of 
“The PiiESEDENT, Vice-President, and Professor.? of Queen’s College, 
Belfast. " It was founded under tLe provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. 
66, intituled “An A.ct to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, and on the 30th day of December, 1845 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Presi • 
dents of the three Colleges were formed into a Board, called “The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the purpose of drawing up the Statutes and arranging 
the system of edueatiop to be pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30th October, in the same year. 

Letters Patent, constituting the Statutes, were issued on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1849. 

The Council of the College. 

The President. 

The Vice-President. 

The Dean of the Literary Division of the Faculty of Arts. 

The Dean of the Science Division of the Faculty of Arts. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Law. 

Professors. 



Literary l^ivhion of the Faculty of Arts. 

The Greek Language, . . Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.b.a.8. 

The Latin Language, . . Eev. Charles Parsons Reichsl, do>. 

History andEnglishliiterature, George Lillie Craik, ll.d. 

Modern Languages, . . Mathias Joseph Frings, Ph.D. 

The Celtic Languages, . . [Vacant. ] 

Science Division of the Faculty oj Arts. 



Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, . . , 

Natural History, . 
Mineralogy and Geology, 
Logic and Metaphysics, 
Civil Engineering, 
Agriculture, . 



George Middleton Slesser, st.a., f.c.p.5. 
. John Stevelly, xl.d. 

. Thomas Andrews, si.d., f.r.b., m.r.i.a. 



WyvilleThoinaon,LL.D.,F.B, 

. Eev. James M*Cosh, ll.d. 

. James Thomson, c.e., a.m. 

. John F. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s 



S.E.,F.0.6.,U.B.X.A. 





Faculty of Medicine. 


Anatomy and Physiology, 


. Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond. f.r.c.8. 


Practice of Medicine, . 


. John Creery Ferguson, a.m., m.b. 


Practice of Surgery, 


. Alexander Gordon, M.D. 


Materia Medica, . 


. James Seaton Held, u.d. 


Midwifery, . . 


. ’William Burden, m.d. 




Faculty of Law. 


English Law, , 


. Echlin Molyneux, a.m. 


Jurisprudence and Political 


Economy, . 


. T, E. Cliffe LesUe,LL.B. 




Office Bearers. 


Curator of Museum, 


. The Professor of Mineralogy and Geology. 


Registrar, 


. Eev. Richard Oulton, a.b. 


Librarian, . ^ 


. Eev. George Hill. 


Bursar, .... 


. Alexander Dickey, Esii. 
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Appendix, 
Xo. 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, &Qd 
Queen’s 
Univenity. 



Appendix to Beport of the President 

Deans of Residences. 

United Church of England 
and Ireland, . . . Rev. Henry Murphy, a.m. 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireknd, Rev. Henry Cooke, d.d., ll.d. 

Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, . Rev. John Porter. 

■U’esleyau Methodists, . . Rev. Daniel Macafee. 



The students of the College are either Matriculated or ^?*on-inatriculated, 
AH the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Departments of 
Civil Engineering and Agriculture, and also in the Faculties of IMetlicine and of 
La\v, Tvill be found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

X on-matriculuted students, on paying the regulated class fees, and si*mino- an 
engagernent to observe order and discipline in the College, are permitted^without 
undergoing a preliailnaiy examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
of lectures: but are not permitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes, or to enjoy other prmleges of the JIatrieulated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can be admitted ad eundem from the other 
yueen s Lolle-es, or trom any University capable of granting degrees. 



ConLEGIATE ScHOLAHSaiPS. 

IntheiAOTOTt OP .iuTs-SO Junior Scholarships, of £24 each, are awarded 
Proficiency in Literature, and 15 for Proadeaeviu 
.Vience; also, / Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates; also, 2 Scholar- 
ahtps, of £20 each, to Engmeermg, aud 4 of £ 1 5 each, to .igrioultural Students. 

In the 1 .acL'LTi- of Meoici.ve— « Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, and 2 
Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, .are awarded. 

Law— 3 Jimior Scholarships, of £20 each, and 1 Senior 
ocholarahip, of a 40, are awarded. 



SCHOLAKSHIPS AWARDED IN THE SEVERAL FacITLTIES, 1860-61. 

8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

28 Junior Sciiolarships in xVrts awarded 
2 Lugmeering Scholarships. 

2 Agricultural Scholarships. 

5 Medical Scholarships. 

3 Law Scholarsliips. 



Lapsed — l Senior Scholarship in Medicine 
M 1 Senior Law Scholarship, 

„ 1 Literary Scholarship of Third Year’s Arts 

. 1 Literary Scholarship of Second Year’s Arts. 

2 Scholarships of Second Year. 

>, 1 Meoieal Scholarship of Second Year. 



7 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

30 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

2 Engineering Schularsiiips. 

2 Agricultural Scholarships. 

5 Medical Scholarships. 

4 Law Scholarships. 

Lapsed — 2 Senior Scholarships in Arts. 

” 1 Ai^'r &hotoships of Second Tear. 

„ 1 Medical Scholarship of Tliird Year. ' 

Civil S«aviw%°LOT”abe^?hit°‘^°™ 

amination for the Civil Service. ^ branches required in this Ex- 
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of Queen's College^ Belfast. 



Special Courses have been arranged for students intending to become candi- 
dates for commissions in tlic Royal Artillery and Engineers, and for appointments 
to the Civil Service of Ijidia, both of -which are no-w thrown open to public 
competition. 

Queen’s Univeusitt in Ireeani>. 

The charter founding the Queen’s University in Ii*eland received the Royal 
sanction in the year 1850, and it provides that its Senate should have the po-wer 
of conferring upon the students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, 
as ai’e granted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It further ordains that any of the students of the thi*ee Queen’s 
Colleges, who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine,_aud Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degi'ees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least one-third of the Courses of Medical Lectures 
in some one of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the Courses of 
Meflieal Lecture^, authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors 
or Lecturers iu Univei*sities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of 
the Queen’s University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate aLso have the power of admitting, by special grace, 
Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter tlic College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pui-suo a fixed course of study. 

The Matriculated Students may be classified aa follow: — 

I. Those intending to proceed to the Degrees of a.b. and a.bi. 

II. ,, ,, Degree of M D. 

in. ,, >> Diplomaof Elementary Law, 

IV. ,, ,, Digrces of LL.B, and ix.D. 

V. ,, ,, Diploma of Civil Engineering. 

VI. ,, ,, Diploma of Agriculture. 

The Senate. 



Appendia, 
Jdo 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 



Chancellor — The Right Honorable George William Frederick, Earl of Clarendon, 

K.O., O.C.B., &c. 

Vice-Chancellor — ^Thc Right Hon. Maziere Brady, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 

M.B.I.A., <&c. 

His Grace Richard, Archbishop of Dublin, d.T)., m.b.i.a., &c. 

The Right Honorable William, Earl ofRosse,K.sT.P.,M.R.i,A., &-c. 

The Right Honorable Thomas Spring, Baron Monteagle of Brandon, bi.a., f.r.s.. 
Member of Senate of University of London, Comptroller of the Exchequer. 

The Right Honorable Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice in Appeal, ll.d., v.c.t.c.b., 
m.e.i.a. 

The Right Honorable David R.Pigot, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 

&c. 

The Right Honorable Sir Thomas Wyse, k.c.b. 

Tile Rev. P. Shuldham Henry, President Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Sir Robert Kane, f.r.s., m.r.i.a., &c.. President Queen’s College, pork. 

Edward Berwick, Esq., President Queen’s College, Galway. ' 

Sir Richard Griffith, .Bart., el.d., m.r,.i.a.. Commissioner ofPublic Works. 
Dominic J. Comgan,M.n., m.r.i.a.. Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
Major-General Sir Thomas Askew Larcom, r.e., k.c.b., l.L.r>., f.b.s., m.r.i.a.,' ic. 
James Gibson, A.M., M.R.I.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Andrews, q.c., ll.d. 

The Right Honorable James Henry Monahan, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
-Pleas. . . 

Robert Adams, A. M., M.T>. 

Secretary. — G. Johnstone Stoney, m.a Office, Dublin Castle. 

The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students 'of the three CoUegGs, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate from year to yean. 
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Appendix to Report of the Fresident 



Appendix, 
So. 3. 



APPENDIX, No. 2. 



Return of 
Students at< 
tendinr 

each class. 



REinEN- of the Nujtber of Studests attending each Class in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 



Session. 



Class. 





849-50 


’50-51. 


-51-52. 


'52-53. 


■53-54. 


■54-55. 


Greek— l.st year, 


71 


47 


28 


16 


21 


26 


,, 2nd . 


_ 


27 


18 


7 


11 


12 


,, Higher, .... 

Latin— 1st year, 




- 


_ 




_ 


- 


63 


45 


27 


19 


21 


24 


t, 2nd ,, , 

„ Higher, .... 


_ 


27 


17 


6 


11 


II 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 






The English Language, . 


52 


46 


28 


20 


24 


28 


History and English Literature, 

Senior ,, , 

Modern Languages (Erench, German, 


- 


- 


25 


15 


20 


16 


Italian), .... 


62 


36 


41 


27 


34 


37 


Senior . 

The Celtic L^guages, . , 


_ 


20 


28 


16 


15 


15 


TAeLec 


iures in 


each See 






PvHk. 


Mathematics — 1 st year, 


86 


58 


40 


23 


29 


33 


2nd „ . 


_ 


12 


11 


11 


13 


11 


,, Higher, . 




_ 










Natural Philosophy-Higher Class, 


_ 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


6 


„ Mathematical Physics, &c. 


32 


32 


46 


24 


29 


23 


„ Experimental Physics, . 


48 


59 


57 


29 


40 


34 


„ Practical Mechanics, 


7 


3 


6 


3 


4 


3 


Chemistry, .... 


37 


53 


63 


44 


51 


60 


Practical Chemistry, 


6 


7 


14 


10 


15 


14 


Laboratory, .... 




6 


8 


8 


9 


9 


Zoology, .... 


12 


34 


35 


29 


31 


43 


Botany, ..... 


12 


49 


46 


35 


37 


46 


Physic^ Geography. 


-. 


_ 


29 


17 


21 


19 


Logic, ..... 


3 


_ 


27 


17 


21 


26 


Metaphysics, .... 




_ 


18 




16 


11 


Higher Logic and Metaphysics, 


_ 




6 


7 


7 


8 


Mineralogy and Gcologv, 


Fublic. 


6 


14 


13 


15 


13 


Surveying, 


10 


9 








9 


Civil Engineering, 




4 


6 






3 


Theory of Agricultnre, . 


11 


6 


7 






5 


Practice of Agriculture, 












5 


Diseases of Farm Animals, 














Medical J urisprudence, 


2 


8 


14 


10 


13 


8 


Anatomy, 

Practical Anatomy, 


23 

27 


36 

32 


43 

35 


45 


44 


61 

46 


Practice of Medicine, 


9 






12 

29 

17 

16 


15 

28 

17 

17 




Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, 

Midwifery, 

Law of Property, . . 


24 

11 

14 


15 

14 

10 


26 

16 

12 


30 

23 

18 


Equity of Bankruptcy, . . | 


17 


16 










Common and Criminal Law, . r 

Evidence and Pleading, . . ) 


17 


15 


11 


5 






Jurisprudence and PoUrical Economy 

Arts ■" 

Ciri! Law, . . -i 


- 


- 


12 


2 


9 


6 


Constitutional, Colonial, and Intpmn. 1 


11 












tional Law, . . ^ 


n 


13 


8 


10 


5 


Jurisprudence, • • . J 

Arabic, . . . * 














Hindustani, . . * ’ 








- 


- 




Sauskrit, . . . ] 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 
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Ari’ENDix, No. 2 — continued. 



Ketcen of tlio NoMiiKii, of S'nniKNTH iiUiMiiliiig onoli Or,\ss in tlio 
Queen’s Collcj'e, Belliist;, in fueli Yeav — rmi/i/meii. 









SlASSJON. 








Class. 





- ... 







-- - 








A'i-hd. 


r>(j .')7. 


.07-/53. 


Ti3-f»9. 


'3‘)d0. 


’do- di. 


'(U-IIZ 


Greek— 1st year, 


2‘) 

14 


24 

12 


31 

13 


3d 

17 


4.3 

23 


d9 

2.^j 


Hi 

49 


,, Higher, 


- 


- 


- 


f> 


4 


4 


7 


Latin— 1 st year, 


27 


1!) 


33 
1 1 


34 

IH 


4d 


1)9 


H4 


„ and „ 


13 


10 


22 


23 


49 


,, Higher, . 

Tlie English Language, . 


31 


24 


3() 


41 


.3 

49 


72 


d 

HI) 


History and English Literature, 
Senior ,, », 

Modern Languages (French, Gcr- 


20 


19 


20 


24 

30 


24 

7d 


2fl 

140 


31 


man, Italian), . 


25) 


40 


40 


- 




1!) 


12 


10 


13 


17 


10 


54 

None. 


The Celtic Languages, . 


The 


turt'J! in 


each Set 


jl'iii* opr 


n to the 


Vuhlic. 


Matheinatics— 1st year, 


30 


33 


39 


4il 


()l 


H3 




„ 2ml „ . 


Ih 


17 


](> 


14 


13 


13 


13 


,, Higher, . 


_ 




- 


4 


d 

9 


3 


- 


Nat. Philosopliy— Higher (HasH, 


(! 


H 


7 


4 


- 


~ 


„ Mathematical 1 'h vsics, \U'.. 


24 


19 


2d 


2.0 


24 


(>4 


d7 


,, Experinicnliil . 


3f» 


37 


1! 


28 


42 


H7 


Hd 


„ Practical Mechanics, 


3 


2 


7 


3 


4 


4 




Chemistry, 


hO 


70 


on 


74 


HI 


d4* 


H9 


Practical Chemistry, 


12 


10 


1 } 


14 


21 


21 


20 


Lahoratory, 


10 


l!> 


10 


1 1 


10 


12 


15 


Zoology, 


31 


43 


34 


(13 


lid 


.37* 


57 


Botany, .... 


30 


44 


34 


92 


1>1> 


40* 


5d 

n 


Pliysical Geography, 


20 


21 


2H 


23 


2H 


30 


Logic, .... 


20 


27 


22 


29 


29 


.31) 




Metaphysics, 


17 


20 


W> 


19 


if) 


24 


22 


Higher Logic and Metaphynii^s, 


(i 


7 


9 


H 


— 


n 


10 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


0 


20 


13 


1 I 


Id 


1 1 


Engineering, 1st year, . 


4 


1I> 


7 


7 


12 


9 


10 


Engineering, 2nd year, , 
Theory ol’ AgriaiUure, . 


4 


2 


7 


3 


4 


4 


d 


h 


4 


7 


7 


7 


d 


d 


Practice of Agricultim?, 
Diseases of Farm Aniimils, 


1 

1 


1 

1 


3 

4 


1 


4 

3 


3 


1 

I 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


10 


1.1 


Id 


13 


17 


14 


IH 


Anatomy, 


44 


3!) 


39 


1»9 


dO 


Hd 


HI 


Practical Anatomy, 


fi3 


33 


4 1 


44 


d2 


/>() 


H7 


Practice of Medicine, . 


3,3 


27 


19 


22 


29 


25 


42 


Practice of Surgery, 


4H 


32 


30 


29 


39 


M 


1j.3 


Materia Mcdica, 


2h 


1 1 


IH 


22 


27 


33 


3H 


Midwifery, 

Law of Property, . ■) 


24 


13 


7 


17 


14 


2d 


3d 


Equity of Bankrujitcy, . [ 

Common and Cxdminal Law, f 
Evidence and Pleading, J 

Jurisprudence and I'olitical Ecu- 


10 


14 


12 


13 


U) 


Id 


14 


noiny. Arts. . 


H 


o 


IH 


9 


7 


10 


8 


Civil Law, . . 

Constitutional, Coloniai, and 1 




in 


10 


11 


17 


10 


12 


International Law, . \ 

Jurisprudence, . . J 

Arabic, . 


9 






















1 






Hindustani, 










<> 


3 

3 


<) 


Sanskrit, 


- 


- 


- 


“ 


d 


4 



* No ArtN UiIh Hinwlon, owl»j{ lo cliaiifjn of .SWtiU«'!<- 

T No ICuKinnoriiiK HtmtmilJi iliin Henmon, owing lo olmugu of yUluto*. 
I Not now loquiwa in ibiid jear Aita. 



B 



-■(/VX’Hfi’lX 

All. a. 

UotllfU of 
Htuill'lllbllt* 
li'iuliiiK 
ouch dil.'iH. 
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No. 3. 



Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Tear. 



1855-ofi. 


1(1.56-57. 


)Jl57-5(t. 


111511-59. 


11159-60. 


1R60-GI. 


1H61-G2. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 


. 9 . 


d. 


£ 


. 9 , 


(/. 


.£ 


.9. 


d. 


£ 


.S’. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


</. 


£ n. 


d. 


51 15 


c 


44 


15 


0 


51 


0 


0 


78 


0 


0 




5 


r 


*131 


15 


0 


*186 0 


0 


47 15 


0 


39 


16 


0 


53 


0 


0 


67 


0 


0 


tan 


0 


0 


127 


15 


0 


185 0 


0 


59 5 


0 


43 


15 


0 


57 


10 


0 


6!) 


0 


0 


94 


15 


0 


117 


5 


0 


155 10 


0 


41 15 


0 


48 


,5 


0 


46 


15 


0 


68 


10 


0 


.39 


0 


0 


.58 


JO 


0 


106 5 


0 


60 10 


0 


62 


15 


0 


69 


10 


0 


97 


10 


0 


139 


10 


0 


156 


0 


0 


183 5 


0 


59 10 


0 


62 


15 


0 


72 


0 


0 


66 


10 


0 


61 


5 


0 


180 


10 


0 


178 15 


0 


105 10 


0 


133 


0 


0 


113 


10 


0 


147 


5 


0 


184 


0 


0 


167 


0 


0 


195 15 


0 


256 0 


0 


181 


0 


0 


206 


0 


0 


262 


10 


0 


307 


0 


0 


427 


10 


0 


{429 10 


0 


59 10 


0 


.56 


0 


0 


52 


10 


0 


J0.5 


.5 


0 


94 


10 


0 


70 


0 


0 


.06 10 


0 


74 0 


0 


86 


0 


0 


96 


0 


0 


120 


0 


0 


1.59 


10 


0 


277 


0 


0 


819 5 


0 


12 10 


0 


37 


0 


0 


20 


5 


0 


21 


15 


0 


24 


15 


0 


11 


10 


0 


16 5 


0 


29 5 


0 


22 


10 


0 


31 


15 


0 


28 


10 


0 


36 


10 


0 


28 


U) 


0 


25 15 


0 


21 0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


21 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


28 


(( 


0 


25 0 


0 


13 10 


0 


27 


0 


0 


22 


0 


0 


22 


15 


0 


24 


15 


0 


32 


0 


0 


40 15 


0 


26 0 


0 


2.5 


10 


0 


40 


h 


0 


31 


!') 


0 


47 


0 


0 


43 


0 


0 


fl4 0 


0 


66 0 


0 


43 


10 


0 


26 


0 


0 


37 


0 


0 


44 


0 


0 


37 


0 


0 


64 10 


0 


74 0 


0 


42 


10 


0 


3d 


0 


0 


46 


0 


0 


(>.') 


10 


0 


79 


13 


0 


84 12 


0 


45 0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


34 


0 


0 


39 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


60 


0 


0 


(5!) 0 


0 


44 0 


0 


24 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


2/) 


0 


0 


48 


0 


0 


fJ3 0 


0 






32 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


26 


0 


0 


22 


0 


0 




- 




- 





* Besides for SauHlviit ivmUrindn.Htiiiu for .ii.'ifi ; for and for iHfil-O, 

t Bosidcs for Araliio in .tr>, 

t TKo Professor of Aimtoiny to liis Domonstmtor it jiortion of tlio foos for Practical Aimtomy. 

5 No endowment for Medical J iiriHiirudonoo. PritlosHtir Jlmlyoa doUvtmi tlio lootumi, roc.eivinKoiiJy cliiBS 
ICS. 

Alkxaniikii DrcKKY, Jhtrmr, 



No. 4. 

£lj600,totlio Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1861. 



3. Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the Department of 
the Natural yoieiieos t 

Library of Natural Ilistory, . . . . . 

1, Gcoloffy mill Miueralof^y, . . . . 

Museum of Natural History, . . . . . 

,, Geolo/iy and Mineraloi^y, .... 

,, Materia Medicii, 

II Arts, ....... 



4. Libraries, Museums, and Collections of Objects of tljo Departments 
of I'lngiiiecring and Agricuituro : 

Library of Engineerin}?, ...... 

.. Agriculture, . . . 

Instruments and CulleetionH of Engineering, 

Collections of Agriculture, . . . . , . 



£ 


s. 


d. 


36 


0 


10 


ij 


12 


3 


4*7 


12 


(1 


77 


4 


4 


36 


12 


0 


25 


0 


0 


228 


1 


~5 



25 


0 11 


18 


10 :t 


48 


16 :( 


8 


3 .'j 


100 


10 10 
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Appendix to Beport of the President 

Appendix, No. 4 — continued. 

Account of tlie Expenditure of One Tear’s Additional Grant 
of £1,600, to the Queen’s College Belfast, ending 31st March, 
1861 — continued. 



5. Museum and Library of Medical Science ; 

£ s. d. 

Library of Medical Woxlis, . . . . . . 50 ti 10 

Anatomical and Pathological Museums, and Rent of Anatomical 
Rooms, . . , . . . . . 125 18 I 

Surgical Museum, . . . . . . . 22 6 6 

Midwifery, . . r . . . . . 15 10 5 

Medical Jurisprudence, . . . . . . 7 !5 9 



221 li> 8 



6. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economical Science ; 

Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, , . . 37 4 3 

Metaphysics, . . . , . , . 37 6 6 



74 10 9 



7. Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postages, Office Expenses, &c„ 317 4 0 



6. Heating and Lighting, . , , . * . 167 14 7 



Q. Botanic Gardens, £50; Grounds, £56 4s. 8<f., 




. 106 4 8 






1,707 16 5 


Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 31st March, 1861, 




. 315 13 n 


Total, 


• 


2,023 10 4 



Amount of One Year’s additional Grant, . 

(’oUege and Matriculation Fees, 

Received for Calendars, Catalogues, &c., sold, and Fines, 
Balance in Bank, 31st March, 1860, 



.1,600 0 0 
. 101 15 0 
. 15 16 9 

. 305 18 1 



Total, 



2,023 10 4 



The Accounts of the College up to 31st March, 1861, have been examined and 
found correct, by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 

Fehrmry, 1862. 

Albxanuxs Eicket, Bunar. 
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76 


142 


176 


17S 


164 


177 


179 


167 


140 


138 


In Rdcliaon, criticising nbovo 230 Essays 
in each scsston. snd in most sessione 


























keeping a Higher Class, to which 60 
Lectures are deliTCicd. 




CStU Engineering, 






140 


336 


140 


136 


147 


118 


100 


194 


196 


220 


Including practical work nnder the direc- 




1S9 


















tion of the Professor. 


Agriculture, 


J72 


206 


30a 


312 


209 


213 


218 


186 


190 


166 


166 


166 


Including lectures on Medica] Jurispru- 
dence and Diseases of Farm AnimaJs, 




























for neither of which there is any salary ( 
in addition, practical eicursions with 
studeots, 


Anatom? & Physiology, 


ns 


116 


Ila 


135 


114 


IIS 


n; 


113 


115 


113 


115 


112 


Practical AnaWnjy and Demonstrations 




























and Dissections. 


Practice of Medicine, . 


93 


93 


93 


92 


93 


94 


94 


6S 


73 


95 


95 


95 




Practice of Surgery, . 










91 


92 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 




Besides about twenty-fire lectures each 


93 


94 
















session on Operative Surgery. 


Materia Medica, . 


92 


91 


91 


93 


90 


90 


92 


SO 


84 


84 


84 


84 








93 




91 




93 


93 


93 


93 


95 


90 




Berides practical instmction to students 


Midwifery, . 


92 


















which may be required at any hoar 
throughout the year. 








Engiish Law, 


24 


“ 


72 


96 


96 


96 


96 




96 


96 


72 


72 


No third year Class in 1639-60, or fourth 
year Class in 1 660-61 . 


Jurisprudence and Poli- 
tical Economy, 


34 


46 




130 


ISO 


120 




120 


... 


96 


120 


120 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 

An Ehiaroed Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued Ib 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Geeek— P ro/mor, Charles MacDoiiall, ll.d., m.e.a,s. 

In the Greek Class, as In all those -which are attended during more than cp 
session, the husiness, ns well as the hours assigned to the Students of the difl'erai- 
yeare, is necessarily different; hut it is always distributed into three simultaneoa 
processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, .and exerdses 
^TTitten at home and commented on in the class. 

Ill the first session, the comple.x and self-contained structm-e of the Greek 1m- 
gunge IS subjected to a close amalysis ; carried out, on the one h.and, bv tracia* 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the priiiiaiT aiiiltb» 
nexional, and by discriminating among aiialogicnlly correct forms those actual!-.- 
used in difterent ages and dialects ; on the other haid, by exhibiting the methoi 
by -ivhich words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentenets, 
and sentences eompose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur- 
nisoes the materials for this analysis ; ■while the Students read and translate it, 
else re-tninslatc off-hand passages read out in English before them by th-* 
rrolessor. besides syntactical plitenomena, the laws and charaeteristies of boi'a 
T 7 - ™tsification are expounded and exemplified, -while .a nottioa 

ot the /has and some tragedy are used as text-books. 

In the second session w£ile consecutive passages of Herodotus along witii 
some Attic orahon or philosophical treatise, and a book of the Odysseia alon» 
mth some Attic tagedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the prerioiS 
disciphne is continued and extended; the distinctions of dialect and style are 
more fiiUy elucidated; the origm, growth, .and fortunes of the epos, the drama, 
history, and other departments of literatm-e, are more distinctly unfolded ; dis- 
cissions on points of mythology, geography, clironology, archeology, esthetics, 
1 7"^ freely mtroduced and more amply treated. The Students are re- 
®®rodotean Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
and to ructure of sentences; to re-translate passages into Greek prose 

rwH ’ “ original essay.s in both forms of composition 

and simultaneously into the first 

“be a tw i Collegiate Coiii-se, the Students geneiuy appear to 

7;? of 7''’ attention to the Greek Language and Literature. Sc- 
at whiorrm'nnt “ considerable number voluntarily attend extra Lectures, 

vear nf tbuir 7 Students, generally in the third or fourth 

tWe nrev^h.,^-lS .“7 .‘‘7 ,®-'^ercised in the study of more difficult works than 

esneciallv in 7 problems of criticism and philology, and 

esMciaUim composing both prose and verse. 

from IR40 successive Sessions of College 

XV XVI XI.. XII, XIII., XIV., 

rL-ordn • ^^2’X^Xiy. ; Odysseia, Books L, XI. ; Hesiodus, 

Sentem c j : Aeschylus, Prometheus T’incfty, 

AeacMnes, in ClesipAmUem. c- Meidiam, and de Corona: 

Sasseeit aed Hiedustajii. 



to competefor, Ap^intments m the 
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practical accpaintanco widi Sanskrit, osptnunlly in roliibion to Claspioal StmUiifl 
and to Compavativo rhilt>lt)}^y, is now ri'-cogniscd, tlic Sanskrit OlasH 

will doubtless bo freqn{n\to(l horoaftor by otluii’H also who can aparo. l.bo thno 
and attention which it n'([iiircH. 

Either Clnss nmy bo atl('.iHU!«l separately; ora two yenrH’ Oonrse maybe 
taken, in which Sanskrit alone, is studied durinj^ the. first year, and Sanskrit, 
with Hindustani (including the eleme.ids of I’ersic), occupy the sceond. 



Latin — Professor, Charles Parsons Rcichel, d.d. 

The Course read in tlu^ Latin Clnssea during tlie S(‘.ssion of 1800-61, was — 

Sodor Class. — Tacitus, Agricole; Cicero do Na.tnra Deorinn; .TuvenaL 

Jurdor Class — Tevcuce, Aclclphi ; Plautus, 'rrimimus; Cicero ad Atticmn. 

The Junior Class is that composed of Students of Ihc First Year; the Senior, 
that composed of Students of the Second Year. 

The Professor, therefore, has each set of Stmlents only two years, at most, 
under his care ; no attendance on Ltsetures in Latin or Greek: being- mpiuvd of 
Students in their Tliird Ycm*. 

The Professor re(purt!S the. Class to propane for each Lecture a iH'rtain por- 
tion of the authoi*s in course of being rend. Tlie Professor sonietiines translates 
to the Cbiss, sometimes reipiires tliein to Iranslatc aloud, making such coiTeclicms 
and observations as may be imeessary fully to explain tlie passage*, and 1o throw 
light on the idiom of the author, aiul the, structure and analogy of the language. 

Besides this, full statements of the historieal and legal points involved in the 
authors read, are fimiished liy him. 

A Composition Chiss was lield onct^ a-we«‘,k for tin; Senior, and twice a-week 
for the Junior Class, atteiidanee a(, whieh is voluntary. 

An advanced Latin Class has been formed diirijig tha last four Sessions, at- 
tended by Studi'.nlH of t.be third or I'otirl b yetn*, wln» nmy wish to carry on liu; 
study of the Latin language lieyoml tin; ]ioiut at whieh the ])reKerIbed eonrs«; 
leaves them. This Class cannol, be. mimevoiisly attended, as the time of Stu- 
dents of the Third Y(;ar is so iiiiu'h taken u]> with the.ii’ prescriln;d Courses in 
other brandies, tliat those who atUanl it, Imve l,o do so nuiler the greati'St dilU- 
culty ; and probalily nothing but tlie imnossibilil.y ol* smutessl’nlly eoinjic.ting witli 
Students from otina* Univia'sities, wit.iioul; a gn‘al,er knowledgi; of Jjatin than 
the regular College Coiirse will (‘imble them b) nwpiire, has induced any Students 
to attend it. 

The Professor is ha,ppy in adding Unit tbe dtifieieinaes in the Classical Deport- 
ments of the Libraiy and Museum are being remedied. 



Histohy and Englibh Liteuatuiiei —Professor, George Lillie Craih, ll.d. 

The Professor of History and Kngllsli Litt;nitui*e lias hitherto two Classes: ono 
entitled the Class of the hhiglish Lauguagi;, which is tanglit I'or one Term, and 
13 attended, according to tin; Currietdiim for Degrees In Arts, by Stmlenls of the 
First Year; the other eiilitli'd the CIilsh of Knglisli Litcrntuiv, taught for two 
Tcnm, and attended by Students of the 'Pliird Year. 

It is important to ()bscrve, that by this arj-atigeim;nt ihere is added, to l.he two 
distinct subjects which arc comlilne.il in the designation of tlie ehair, a third sub- 
ject perfectly distinct from eitln'r ; t;}ich of tlie three, at the same time, like evwy 
other great department of human knowledge ami speculation, having sevcml 
subdivisions. 

. I. The Class of the. English ijangnage is taught by means of — 

1. A Course of Ijectures on the origin, history, and constitution of the 

language, and on the iirineiiilos of Universm Grammar. 

2. Examinations on a ])rinted lext-hook, prejmred by the Professor, en- 

titled, “ Outlines of tlie lUstory of the English Language.” 

3. Exercises in Composition, both in pro.se and vci*8c ; ami 

4. A Courae of Critical Keadings, directc;d more especially to the phi- 

lology of the language, both iii ifca priucijdes and in its details. 
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The business of the Class, thus conducted, may be stated to comprehend tte 
subjects of TJniversal Grammar, or the Philosopher of Language generally, -with 
the elements of Comparative Grammar and of Linguistic^ Ethnology, the PH- 
lolog)- of the English Language, and the Practice of English Composition. 

II.' In the Class of History and of English Literature, the teaching of Historr 
has hitherto embraced the Outlines of Historical Geography ; the Elements of 
ChroQolo^' ; a Shetch of the General History of the World ; a Course of Lec- 
tures oa the Science of Historical Investigation ; and a minute survey, by war 
of illustration, of various portions of the History of England, including the pro- 
gress of the constitution and of society, as well as the course of public events and 
transactions, with special reference to the original authorities, and to the biblio- 
graphy of the subject. No text-book has been used, but examinations are regu- 
larly held, the Students being left to collect the facts necessarj' to be remembered 
from the Lectures, and from any of the common histories. 

The subject of English Literature is treated both historically and in reference 
to the principles of msthetic and critical science. For the history of our litera- 
ture, a work of the Professor’s, entitled “ Sketches of the Historj’ of Literature 
and Learning in England,” is emplojed as a text-book ; and a Course of Lec- 
tures is delivered on the subject of Literature as one of the forms of the Artistic. 
There are regular examinations both on the text-book and on the Lectures ; 
and essays, or other exercises in •writing, are exacted throughout this part of the 
Course. 

IFndex the New Kegulations of the University, the Class of English Litera- 
tine is no-w converted into a Class of English Literature and the English Lan- 
guage, and a separate Class of History is taught for two Terms. 



Modebn Langttages.— P ro^ssor, Mathias Joseph Frings^ ph.d. 

The foreign Modem Languages taught up to the present day are French, 
German, and Italian. The students generally select the former for their College 
Course ; one-fourth of the Class, on an average, however, take up both lan- 
guages ; few take German alone. 

The mechanism and peculiarities of the respective languages are carefuUv 
illustrated by the Professor, ■who is unremittingly endeavouring to enable the 
Students to think in that language which they are pursuing. To effect this, the 
Students are made to translate more frequently from their mother tongue into 
the one to be acquired than vice versa^ and orally return, •without delay, in French 
or German, any sentence that may be proposed in English. 

The Professor also occasionally delivers a Lecture on the History of French 
or German Literature, or Language. On all these topics the Students are fre- 
quently e.xamined. 

The books recommended are, plav'S &om G'dthe, Schiller, Wieland ; from Cor- 
neille, Faeine, and MoU6re ; Dante, Goldoni, Manzoni ; also historical writings 
in both languages. Some one of these books is critically read aloud once a-week, 
by the Students, and turned bj them into English. 

The result of these proceedings, <;onsidering the very short time allowed, has 
generally proved satisfactory. At the end of the Session the Students, 'ffho, 
almost all, began, as it were, with A, B, C, were able to translate tolerably well 
an easy French, Italian, or Gorman author, and also generally made a good 
attempt at tummg the English into the Modem Language. They were also 
pretty -well acquainted with the leading features of the historj’ of that language 
which they have been pursuing, and satisfactorily answered the principal ques- 
tions of its grammar. 

The Students attending to the Modem Languages during one Session only, 
and beginning, so to say, at the very' foot of the hill, have, unfortunately, no time 
left to enter the field for Comparative Grammar. 

Also, three Courses for Senior Students who are required to attend a more 
extended course for the Degree of A.M., are delivered in German, French, and 
Italian. 

There is an Evening Course for Medical Students -who are not able to attend 
the Course for the Students of Arts. 
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MATiiEMATiog — Professor, George M. Slcsser, M.A., I'.o.r.e. 

Attendance on tliis Class is proscribed i,n all Students in tint Paenlty ol‘ Arts Digest 
durina the first year of their Course ; durin-r the second year they are reiinired ^'bjocts 
to attend either it hitshor Course oi Mathematics, m- nl Latm and ,reeh. 

Alt Students in the. Deiiartmcnt of itnemoeruig are roijiurcd to attend tlie 

Mathematical Classes during two yeara, • , 

Before ontcrinB, Students are roi|nired to pass an oxammation m the !• irst and 
Second Books of Kuclid, anil in a anmil portion of Algebra. 1 racticiilly they 
are aenerally u'cll prepared in the prescribed portioms of Itiidid, while, on the 
contrarv, it has been necessary, with a large portion of the Class, to coinmenco 
the instruction in Algebra from the very begimmig. A consiilcrablc niiinbcr ot 
the Students aro Candidates for MatlnMnatieul Seliolarsinps at entrancus Jind 
these arc generally well prepared in tin*, lirst six Jlooks ol Ji/uclid, and a consid- 
erable por'tion of Algebra and Trigononichy. . , , , . , , 

On this account the instruction of the First 1 ear in IMathcmaticfi lias been 
ffiven in two Divisions. The Lower Division has been curei'uUy taken through 
such portions of Euclid I., 11., UI., IV., VL, as they had not previously pre- 
pared, and has received instructions in Algebra as far us the progressioiia. and 
in Plane Tngonometry as far us the solution of triangles, with the use ot loga- 
rithms and trigonometrical tables. The instiniction ot the Uppoi’ Division com- 
prises a complete Course of Algebra and Trigonometry, with the principal his- 
torical properties of the Conic ricetions, trotited geometriitally. ^ ^ 

The Coun(dl has sanctioned the cmploymoiib of the Senior ilatiiematieal 
Scholar in giving a portion of the instruction of the Lower Division. 'This ar- 
rangement, while itaironlsn greater mimber of hours to the Lower Division, 
enables the Pro(c.‘’Sov of ^laLiicinalies to give more atteiitlon to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and 1ms been found to work very satisfaetmily. ., 

In the Second Year the siibjtie.ts of Lecture iiw An!U}d.ioal (icoinetry, the 
Diflercntial and Integral (.hileuluH, and tlu* iir^t tlrna*. sections ot the i rineipia 
of Nowton ; and, in adilition to this, whim the progn^ss of the Studenls lijis been 
Bufticiently rapid during the early piiri; of (.he Sessiim, the solnUmi of ihesimiiler 
kinds of Dillevcutial Eipiations, and the ])rim:l|)les of Analytical (icometry of 
Three Dimensions. Splierical TVigonometry and the .llieoryot lupiation.s are 
not included in the subjects of Leeture, but aro rwjuired from tlie Candidates 
for Science Seliohu'slii])S of the 'I'liird Year. _ , • , i c- t 

The instruction is carried on in great part by (puislions, which the Students 
e required to work out at the time., mule.r the e.ye. ot the ITofessor, the qiics- 
Mis having reference to those portions of the subjeet which liavc just boon 



are i 

tions having , - ... ... 

treated in the Lectures. The Protessor then corrects their work, and gives such 
hints and explanations as aro requisite. 

During the last two Sessions, at the rcipiest ot a few advanced Students, a 
third and higher class has been forined. The subjects ol lecture have been 
Geometry of three dimensionR, Finite DitVercncos, Calculus of functions, Cal- 
culus of Variations, and extended courses of Duliuite Integrals, Diirercntial 
Equations, and Theory of rrobabillticR. 



The PiiYStcAti Classes — Prnfemr, John StevellUi ll.h. 

The subjects taught in the Physical Clas.ses aro distributed under tbreo sub- 
divisions : Mathematical I*liysles, Expcriinciital Physics, and Natural Philosophy 
applied. 

The subjects comprised in the Course of Mathematical Physics are— -Mecha- 
nics funder its several statical and dynamical subdivisions), Ilydrostatics, Hy- 
draulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, and Astronomy. The Students who 
attend this class are the Matriculated Students who are seeking a Degree in 
Arts, the Engineering Studonts of theSecoml Year, and Non-Matriculatwl Stu- 
dents, some of whom arc Oaiidldntcs for the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Churches. Attendance at the Lectures three days in each week is iinperatiyo 
on all those Students, and one hour in each week is occasionally employed in 
asking questions from prescribed parts of Galbraith and Ilaughton’s Manual. 
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Appendix, Tifo daj’S in the week attendance is optional, when Analytical Mechanics aci 
-V^ the higher branches of Physics are taught. In the Lectures, attendance ci- 
D!»Mt which is imperative, such mathematicnl proofs and illustrations only are intre- 
of Subject! dueed as a person reasonably prepared in the six first Books of Euclid and E!e- 
anrt mentary Algebra might easily comprehend. The teaching is by prelecti.jn: 

C'ounei. and although no text-books are prescribed, the ordinary elementaiy works os 
the several subjects are pointed out and referred to. At the Lectures, attffid- 
iince on which is voluntary, the demonstrations and investigations are pursued 
in a more systematic and mathematical method, so as to require a knowledse of 
Analytic Geometry, Conic Sections, and the Ditlerential and Integral Gaicnlos. 
Text-books_ are used for the guidance of the Students attending these Lecture?', 
who are chiefly those who are intending to compete for Honors. These test- 
hooks are Eamshaw’s and 'Xodhnnters Statics, Wilson’s Dynamics, Tab's Dv- 
naniics of a Particle, Miller’s Hydrostatics, Lloyd’s Optics and lectures on tk 
wave theory of light, Hcrschell’s Astronomy, and two of Airy’s Tracts, with occa- 
sional reference to Du Hamel’s Cours de Mecanique, and to Poisson’s Works. 

The Class of Experimental Physics is attended by the same Students, an! 
also by Agrictiltural Students of the Second Year, and by Medical Students of 
the Third Year. The subjects of these Lectures are taught entirely without 
mathematical demonstration, by the aid of experiments, iliustrations,‘drawin»?, 
and models, and such works as Lardner’s Hand-book, Golding Bird’s Physics, 
Webster’s Physics, Miller’s Chemistry, Vol. L, Arnott’s Elements, Biot, Clanot, 
Pouillet, Peschel, and such like standard works are referred to, andrecoJuniendcd 
to the attention of the Students. The subjects of Heat, Electricity, and Electro- 
^lagnetisia ^e at present chieBj taught in the Chemical Class 5 but the leading 
iacts and principles are taught by selections from Biot, Pouillet, Ganot, and 
Miller. 

The Class of K’atural^Philosophy applied is intended for Students in Engi- 
neering^ of the Third Year, by the recent University Ordinance : lectures and 
instructions twice in the week. The subjects embraced are the nature and 
estimate ol work done ; the kinds of work required to be done ; the nature and 
laws of friction, and other useless resistances ; the moving powers at our com- 
mand, th^ respective nature and the laws which govern their action ; the man- 
ner m which they are, by machinery, connected with and opposed to the resist- 
ances : the construction of machines ; the principles of* strength of materials as 
opposed to stmins; the equilibrium of structures, frames, roofs, arches, domes: 
the generalprinciples of mechanism \ general maxims in the structure and work- 
ing of m^hmes; maximum effects of machines; hydraulic eno-ines; the steam 
engine. The works used as guides to the studies of the Students in this Class 
aM selections from Lloyd s and Robinson’s Mechanics, "Willis’s Principles 01 
Mechanism, Barlow on Materials and Construction. Hodgkinson’s Experimental 
Researches, TredgoH Tate’s Elementary Treatises and Exercises, and selected 
numbers ol u eaie's Rudimentary Series. 



CHEiiiaTET—Pro/essor, Thomas Andrews, m.d., p.b.s., 

In the Class of Chemistrj- the greater part of the Course is devoted to pure 
Chemist^; but the Elements of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, particu- 
larlv in their relations with Chemistry Proper, are also taught. The application 
of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to : and it has been the 
constant endeavour of the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
and accurate intormation as possible on the subjects treated in his Lecture, and 
to tram them to habits of careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
view a weekly examination of the whole Class is held, at which the Students are 
^ ^ searching examination on the business of the preceding week ; and 
Si for scientific inquiry, and also to trSn a citain 

num^r ofpmcticar chemists, a limited number of the best Students are ad- 
pupils into the chemical laboratoiy, where 
lato of acquiring a ^owledge of chemical analyst. This 

for several yea., and/as alveadl 
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NATTJBAr, History — Professor, Wyville ThoTnson, LL-D. 

Tlie Zoolof^lcal Department of the Course occupies the First Term and greater _!«' 
nart of the Second, and comprehends the Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology Digest 
of animals, followed by Systematic Zoology, and remarks on the distribution of of Subjects 

'"'^’Thf Botanical part comprehends Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, Syste- 
made Botany, and distribution of vegetable forms. In addition to the Class 
Lectures, matings are held in the Botanic Garden, and practical excursions 
made into the neighbouring country. , , , « , 

The subject of Physical Geography is supplemental to the above Courses, ana 
is delivered to Arts Students of‘ the Third Yeai* during the Second Term of 

the Session. i. j « i- 

This Course comprehends chiefly Lectures on the structure and lorm ot con- 
tinents and islands; the distribution of mountain systems, rivers, and lakes ; the 
ocean, its currents, temperature, &c. ; the atmosphere, its currents, &c. ; ram, 
siiow,’&o. The preceding subjects are considered in relation to the geographi- 
cal distribution of animals and plants. 

These diiferent branches are illustrated by specimens, or drawings, or both, as 
the case may be. 



Logic and Metaphysics — Professor, Bev. James MCosh, ll.d. 

Logic, 

Students attend this Class four days each week during twelve weeks of the 
Second Session. On two of these days there are examinations on a text-book 
of Formal Logie, with short prelections on the said text-book, and also the oral 
explanation of philosophic terms, the reading of Essays by the Students, and 
the criticism of them by the Professor. On the other two d<ays the Professor de- 
livers written Lectures. This Course of Lectures is divided into two parts: 
First. Gexerai- Logic, or an Exposition of the Laws of Thought in general, 
that is, whatever be the object of thought, embracing Notions, Judgment, and 
Reasoning ; Secondly, Particular Logic, or the Development of the Laws of 
ThoughCas directed to particular classes of objects, comprising Demonstrative 
Evidence, Probable Evidence, Induction, Analogy, Teleology, and the Relation 
of the Organon of Bacon to that of Aristotle. The prominent topic in the 
second part is the Method, of Induction, which is treated under the heads : — -I. 
The ileans, being generally Systematic Observation, and more particularly An- 
alysis, Observation Proper, Expemnent, Hvqiothesis, Explication of the Concep- 
tion. IE. The End, being the Discovery of Classes (as in Natural History, &c^, 
or Causes (as in Natural Philosophy, &c.). III. The Canons of Classes and 
Causes by which we may reach the End by the Means. The Students are r^- 
quii'cd to give in a short written essay once a fortnight. At the Pass Exami- 
nation, at the close, about one-half of the quesfuons bear upon subjects discussed 
in the te.xt-book, and the other half upon topics explained in the lectm’es. 

Metaphysics. 

This Class meets four days each week, and an hour each day, during the first 
two terms of the Session, and is attended by Students of the Third Year. On 
one of these days there is a rigid examination, with interspersed remarlcs by the 
Proftssor, on the second half of the Epitome of the History of Philosophy, sanc- 
tioned by the University of France (translated by Henry). In this part of the 
te.xt-book there is an abstract of the doctrines of the more eminent philosophers 
who have flourished in this country, and on the Continent of Europe, from the 
time of Bacon to the present day. On another of these days there is an exami- 
nation on the written lectures, together with the reading and criticism of essays ; 
the Students being required to give in a carefully written essay every fortnight 
to the Professor, who reads it at home, and selects certain portions of it to be 
read in the class, where he criticises it. These essays are on the leading subjects 
discussed in the written lectures. On the other two days the Professor delivei'S 
carefully prepared written lectures. He begins the course with a few lectures on 
the Method of Investigation, which is that of Induction^ and on Mind and Body, 

c2 
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and flan proceeds to divide his course into tivo parts, PsYOHonoor and ilaii. 

PHYSICS PaOPER. 

Under Psycroloot he treats (1) of the Powers or Faculties of the Mind, and 
(2) of the Laws of the Succession of Thought. He classifies the faculties aj 
follows I. The Simple Cognitive Faculties : (a) Perception : (S) Conscious- 
ness. II. The Reproductive Faculties; (a) Memory; (fi) Imagination - fc) 
Symbolic Power. III. The Faculties which Discover P>.ekt.ions ; (a) of Identity 
and Ditference ; (&) of Whole and Parts (to -which -we owe abstractions) - (c) 
of Space ; (cT) of Time ; (e) of Qu.antity ; (,f) of Resemblance (to which we owe 
the Discovery of Classes) ; (g) of Active Property; and (h) of Cause and Effect 
IV. The Conscience. V. The Emotions ; and VH. The Will. In this course of 
lectures^ which occupies t-wo-thirds of the session, the method of operation and 
peculiarities of these mental attributes are carefully pointed out. 

^ Under llETApaYstcs Pnoppa the Professor treats of the Native or Constitu- 
tional Principles which are in the Mind prior to experience. He points out 
thoir true Psychological Nature, and shows that they are the fundamental laws 
or rides of tlie Faculties. He also specifies the tests, such as Self-evidence, Se- 
cessity, .and Universality, by which they may be distinguished. He proves that 
tuey are in the constitution ot the mind, and that they operate spontaneoudv. 
nut that we can make a reflective or philosophic use of them only after we have 
defected their nature by a careful induction. He classifies them as the True 
and the Morally Good. Under the first he treats (1) of Primitive Cognitions 
and Beliefs, such as Body, Spirit, Substance, Power, Space, Time, the In- 
finite; and (2) Primitive Judgment, such as Substance and Quality, JMatlie- 
luatical Axioms, Cause and Effect. Under the Good, without entering into the 
subject of Ethics, he shows that there is a fundamental distinction between 
Moral Good and Evil. He closes this course by showing bow all these prin- 
cipi^ should conduct us to the belief in a Being who is at one and the same time 
the True and the Good. 

N.B.— The Professor has usually a higher class for the two Pii*sfc Terms, but, 
owing to Its being a transition period between the Old University Eeguktions 
and the I^ew, there were no students for such a class in 1860-131. There is 
such a class in 1861-62. 



Geology and Minebalogy— Pto/oso!-, WyvaU Thomson, il.d. 

The Coimes consist of lectures, demonstrations, and examinations. Tie 
Geological Course embraces the general principles of the science, and a detailed 
mvestigation of tte paleontological, lithological, and economic characters of all 
the formations. The Students are exercised in the practical use of the necessary 
“jstruction of Geological maps and working seetiom. 
Ihe chmctcnstic fbssds of the different formations are rendered familiar bv the 
rehibition of specimens and models, and an excellent series of dramngs. 
Urawmp are also used for the iUustration of the underground workings 'of 
mines ot copper, coal, &c. ® 

A.. the Students are instructed in the most modem 

cllcrw J 1 exercised with the reflecting goniometer. The 

of “‘nerals is then explained, and an extensive 
oTtL sSn? “oseum is arranged on that system, for the instruction 



Civil Engineebing— Pro/essor, James Thomson , a.m., o.e. 

of lectures and of practical instruction given by the Professor 
1860 rearranged at the commenefment last Session, 

the2MbTw^ Ordinance of the Queen’s University, hearing 

^ Ciril En^nLrk P >‘’09. which prescribes to candidates for the Diploma 
in Livil hnmneermg a Curriculum extending usually over three Sessions • but 
admitting of ahbreviataon to two Sessions in the case of students -whose preViora 
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• vritl, a sufficient ffroup of tie subjects prescribed for study in the 

Course'shau'ie deemed by the CoUege 

^X'lte'FiSfY'Sr Students the Professor gives a Course of instruction in S'laJjacts 
the Principles of Geometried Drawing, and in OIBoe Wo* consisting chiefl; and 
of pr.".tice in engineering and architectural drawing, Ihe rf ‘hm Course*, 

^ a ann(lnf>i-p{l in a jrreat de^eo by ffivxug out practical >voi!v to the Stu- 

tion and explanations being given by him, partly before, and piirtly durin„ the 
execution of the work. By lectures, accompanied with oral examinations, are 
Huoirthe elements of the science of descriptive geometry the principles of 
peilpective, and other branelies of geometrical drawing; and the students are 
mxcrcised in working examples in practice. The Class meets for two hours at ,i 
tinio on two days per week during the three Terms of the Collegi Session. 

For the Second Tear Students two Courses are conducted by the Professor of 
Enmneerinw, of which one is mainly a Lecture Coui-se, and the other a Practice 
CoSrse The Lecture Com-se comprises mainly the following subjects, or most 
of thSn Principles and practice of surveying, leveUmg, and plotting, with 
the theory and use of the instruments required in smveying and iLvelling 
onerations; descriptive geometry ; perspective; isometrical projection; proper- 
ties and qualities of materials used in construction; blasting and quarrj ing , 
preparatfen of sneeiSeations and estimate., ; water works for supplying to,™ ; 
foundations, cofferdams, bridges, roads, and railways ; tunnelling; and an intio- 
duction to ai'cliitecture as a ftne ai’t. ,a .* 

In the Practice Course of the Second Year the students are engaged in the 
performance of office work and field work under the instruction and direction of 
the Professor; and the business includes surveying, levelhng, drawing, map- 
ping, and the computation of areas of lands, _ and other engineering oalculatio^^^^ 
lixcursions are also made occasionally during the Session to visit engineering, 

" Por the Third Year Students there iviU he, like as there are for those of the 
Second Year, two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Ixictitre Comse, 
and the other a Practice Course. The business will comprise the further pro- 
secution of several of the subjects entered on in the 

Lecture Course it 'vvill include a more advanced treatment of the strength of 
materials and structures; also the science of the flow of water ra orifices, pip®, 
and canals ; drainage of fens by gravitation and by steam power, and other 
mechanical means; the iron manufactm-e ; processes and mechanisms used m 
foundries and engineering workshops ; ventilation of buildings and mines , ™“er 
lectures on railway engineering; and the detailed discussion of various selected 
undertakings and .structures in civil and mechanical cngmMving. 

The Practice Course of the Third Year ,vill include office ivork, field work, 
and engineering excursions. 

Agriculture — Profeswr, John Frederich Hodges, m.u.j f,o.s. 

Theory of Agriculture. 

The objects of this Course are to teach the principles of nnd 

It includes an account of the origin and composition of soils, the structure and 
food of plants, and the composition and preparation oi manures. 

Practice of Agriculiure, 

The objects of this Course are to teach the young 
may be conducted in accordance with the principles oi science, and tie results 
of experience, and to describe the methods by which the largest ^ 

may he profitably obtained from the soils of this country It include an 
account of the processes employed in the preparation of the 
draining, irrigation, 8:c., the history of the plants of the farm, and the economy 
of farm produce. 

History and Diseases of Farm AnvnuiU. 

In this Course the history, structure, and treatment of the 
farm, in health and disease, are described, and the relative value and economical 
preparation of the various substances used in feeding explaincci, 
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All tie Lectures in these Courses require an eitensiTe series of illustratiow 
and efforts have been nade to obtain suitable collections of apparatus, modeU’ 
&C. I a valuable collection of dra-wings has been provided for the demonstration 
of the atracture and forms of anim ds, and numerous specimens of seeds 
have been presented to the College. As the history of the treatment and 
technical management of the flax plant, which affords the raw material of the 
etapie nmufacture of Ireland, is regarded as an important department of the 
duties of an Agricultural Professor in Ulster, the chief seat of flax industry a 
complete senes of flax implements and specimens has been placed in the museuk 
dhe btudents are examined frequently during the Session, and required to 
■mate abstracts of the lectures. By these means their attention is secured and 
their progress ascertained. E.xcursions arc also made to implement and manure 
maanfaetones, and they attend the monthly meetings of the Chemico-Airricnl- 
tural Society of Ulster, which are held in Belfast. “ 

_ The Muence which the young men thus trained must, in futui-e years, exer- 
”^nlS ™ “S™ulture of Ireland may be expected to produce the most beneflcial 



AsATOstT AITD PHYSioLooT-Pra/essoj-, PdeT Redfern, M.D., m.e.i.a. 

The Departaent of Anatomy and Physiology comprises the Lectures on 
Amtomy and Physiolog)- dehvered at Queen’s College, and the Course of Prac- 
tical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations carried on in a buildinir hired 
mu " F’Tose ‘he distance of a mile from the College. 

The Comse of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 1 15 meetings, each of 
m hour s duration, held on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. These meetings are for lecture and occasional examin.utions on 
the subjects previously considered in the lectures. The lectures include a com- 
plete course of the Amato, ny and Physiology of the general textures of the body, 
mcluding the blood, chyle, &c., and a systematic account of the whole of the 
viscera, treated of as they are associated in groups for the several purposes of 
di estion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, an,l generation ; also 
of every part or org.in its healthy state is 
i preparations from the Museum illustratiug 

nflm +’ ^ animiils, its diseased states and actions being referred to at the 

the healthy ones. The textures not visible to 
durin.T shown under a series of achromatic microscopes, so that 

IiimspTf A-P tKd + ^ student in tbe class lias an opportunity of judging for 
thp'P nf-ra a chaiHctera of ^ch part, and, by becoming iamiliarized witK 
thfee, of recognising each when changed by dis4se. 

dhe Conrse of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes 

^ e throughout tbe day under tbe immediate superin- 
S StndLi fs ° Physiology, and the Demonstrator. 

Session Pnr Steadily engaged in dissections during the whole 

thus 'ifford ' rt the supply of subjects is regular and abundant, and 

2nd Thk rn />»■ efScient medical teaching, 

oomnte Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 

anatomy of thp sVplcf Surgical Anatomy, commencing with the 

Xnir?s oxeMnl ih f '’a"??’ ‘helimbs and 

tical Attatomv and Hpnm at the College for tbe purposes of Prac- 

by having to 'pass to and ®'^“''™ts still suffer great inconvenience 

intevals^of !if hetween the practical rooms and the College. In the 

mi^lX fpTntIn iSefrnf time, which, trader other 

oiency of thpt u ‘^>ssecting. This serious evil impairs the effi- 

S^plnt in to the full 

earnestly to be teirS tL thfiL t ® fesperous Medical School. It is 
apartments within the precincts of tST^f provide suitable anatomicA 

oultiyatiou and teaching of Medical^So?enw®tlP““‘^®’ encourage the 

are nnusuafly fajroutabfe for tl4e ^ circumstances 
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Peaotioe or Memoine— P ro/«o>-, John OremjF^gman, M.A., m.b., Uon. 

Fellow of King and Queen's College of Phy^ciam, &o. 

The class meets fom- times each week, from the first week of November to the 

An^emimbmtion^^^ beli usually once a fortnight. The Cotu'se enibraces the Courses, 
winciples of Inflammation, Fevers, the diseases, organic and functioiial, of the 
viscera of the three great cavities of the human body. In treating of individual 
diseases their pathology, someiology, mtiology, and treatment, are the subjects 
cliiefly dwelt on. Wherever it is possible, pathology is illustrated by the pre- 
paratLs afforded by our Museum, by drawings and plates, or by recent spcra- 
Lns. It may be added that the Professor s present connexion with the Belfct 
General Hospital adds greatly to the means of making his Course more useful 
and interesting to students. 



Theory and Pbaotioe of Sdegeby — Professor, Alexander Gordon, m.d. 
Four Lectures are delivered weekly during the Medical Session. An exami- 
ition is held each day on the subject of the preceding days Lecture. Lach 



Four ] 

nation is held each clay ^ 

Course comprises the follovying subjects : 

Diseases of the Bursae, 

Bone, benign and malignant, 
the JaTVs and Mouth, 



Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Barns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Hemorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extrcmitica, 

„ Cranium, Injuries of the 

Brain and Scalp, 

Dislocations, 

Diseases of the J oints, 



Syphilis, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Stricture. 



the Fingers and Toes, 
Female Breast, 

Anus and Rectum, 
Testis, 

Hernia, 

Frostate, 

Bladder, 

Eyes, 

Larynx, 



All the capital and minor operations arc performed on the dead subject. ^ A 
Dissecting Room in the College would be highly advantageous to the Surgical 
Student, as the Frolcssor would be thereby enablod to make the Course of 
Operative Surgery more extensive, and it would allbrd additional facilities tor 
Induction in Surgical Anatomy. 'J’ho Professor delivers a separate Course 
of twenty-five Lectures on Operative Surgery. 



Materia Medioa — FrofessoVi James Seaton Beid^ m.d. 

This Course iueludos — , . , 

1st. General Fharmacolo^, or the modes m which medicines act upon the 

living orciinism in a state of health. * 

‘2nd. Therapeutics, or the modes in which medicines act as curative agents. 

4th'. DiSesf 'a review of the different kinds of food used in health and in 

5th. Special Pharmacology, or tho history, composition, uses, and modes of 
administering medicinal agents for the cure of disease^ ^ .in 
The Class meets four times each week. An examination is held once every 
week. 



Midwifery — Professor, William Burden, m.d. 

Lectures four times a week during tho si.x winter months consist of following 
subjects: — . t 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement 
and pelvimeters. . . . . 

Contents of the pelvis. The functions of tho uterus in its virgin state. 
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duSg gestation-changes of the uterus and its appendage 

Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size 
ttlS! rdUngth signs of mato, 

I^ural births. 

Proportion of births and deaths of males to females. 
ouperfcEtation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. 

sepa?M“n‘teroo7er^' progress of child tiU b 

Management of natural labour, including the arrangement of the bed and 
bed-room, and the proper dress and posture Sf the patient 
i eclious labour, its causes and treatment. 

WHeation taught on model, 
ting^h Sequltean operation-how to prerent the feetus from get- 

, to do “• 

Abortion-— hovsr to prevent it. 

Extra utenne fetations~how they occur, and their treatment 
MseastefncraAuhirper?^^^ delivery, and treatment of such accidents and 

period, or soon aften treatment of such accidents as take place at this 



Medioai, JtrarspsuDENOE— Pro/dssor, Dr. Radges. 

They include an v.™ delivered twice weekly during six months, 

and of the various subWt.*^^^ history and chemical investigation of poisons, 
Medical Practitioners nmv Ko ^®®Po.ot'"g which the evidence and assistance of 
trations of the methods tr. t. OG™red m Courts of Law. E.xperimental illus- 
frequent examinations held toWth^'^ “odico-legal inquiries are given, and 

allocated to the Teacher nf progress of Students. No salary has been 

Council have since the one department, and the duties, at the request of the 
n, nave, since the opening of the CoUege, been perfoWd by Dr. Hodges, 

The P LiW— Pro/essor, Echlin Molyneux, q.c. 

kept in View^thl objfct®rf*ii‘‘sde"ct^^^ his department, has constantly 

recommending the foundation nf OV,^ Committee of the House of Commons m 
CoUeges,whic?h, as tbeTstm^ M with the Queen's 

to prepare Candidates' for the Bar anf was not merely 

Citor, but to raise the stada^l of ^ ?! profession of Attorney and Suli- 
and especially to provide nnno..t attainments amongst local practitioners, 
intendid to ^ education to qniify persons 
Iwn since followed un bv the strictly legal — a policy which has 

inducement, on Candidate for conferring privileges, by way of 

thetiiselves 

Kal and itcrsunal property comprehends the elements of 

SMcmd consists of an introduorion + P™ciples of conveyancing ; that of the 
Muity and the law of Bankruptcy; the^ 1" — 
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of Queen’s College, Belfast. 

law as incident to contracts, the nature and form of remedies by civil action 
and an outhne of cnimnjil luvv, theoretical and administrative, wliich last com- 
pletM the Curnculum ot instruction required for the attainment of the Diploma 
of Elementary Law in the Queen’s University. X'he subjects prescribed for 
Students ot the Fourth ^ciir to qualify them for the Decree of LL.B. embrace a 
more e.Ktendeil and derailed course ot the subjects already enumerated, including' 
the law of wills, powers, evidence, and procedure. ® 

The Lectures arc made nu.xiiiary to the cotemporancous studies directed, and 
aj-e accompanied by interrogation, Independent of the General Examination and 
that for fionors. Such books, cases, and decisions, and portions of treatises are 
pointed out for reading as arc considered by the Professor most useful in eluci- 
dating a branch of learning which is scarcely furnished with books OKclusivelv 
intended for instruction ; and no efforts have been sjmred to point out the pecu- 
harities of the law in Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes or inherent 
mversity of practice, or to direct attention to the recent changes which have 
been introduced into the course of procedure. 

Irom the first opeuinw of the College to the present time the successive classes 
have spontaneously applied themselves with assiduity and perseverance to the 
various subjects of legal instruction, and several Non-Matriculated Students 
^ve from time to time availed themselves of the privilege afforded by the College 
Ordinances of attending detached Courses of the Lectures on selected subiects 
Under these circumstances, the Professor is gratified at being able to gm the 
assurance that the Faculty of Law has fully realized the objects of its founders, 
and that a further extension of its public benefits would ensue upon the adoption 
by Government of the suggestion made by the same Committee of the House of 
Gommons that a preference should be given to candidates for situations in the 
Givii bmice, not of a purely legal nature, who could produce testimonials of 
egai attainments mom those institutions — a rule which would fully accord with 
* 1 ,^ ° ^ down in a recent report of another Committee in relation to 

the Civil Service. 



JDKT3PUTOEN0E AND PoLiTioAi. EooHOMY— /’ro/esjoj-, T. B .CUffe Leslie, 

The subjects embraced in tlio Course of Lectures on Jurisprudemce are 
the regulations of this College, (I) the Elements of Jmisprudence 
V ) Givil Law, (.3) Conatitutional Law, (4) Colonial and Intci-national Law. 

In the treatment of these subjects both the Historical and Philosophical 
Methods are followed in the Lectures of the Professor. The Historical Method, 
^Wl’ed in tracing the principal changes through which the laws 
ar,ri uave Dasscd, the assignable causes of such changes, and the degree 

“'"pa'*"" with the laws of Continental Europe, the 
have been affected by contact with the principles of Homan 
c„islation. The method of Philosophical Analysis, on the other hand, is applied 
nvestigating the doctrines of the foundation and cla.ssllication of rights, the 
yera parts and legitimate form of a complete code, the relation of Scientifio 
JTOsprndenee to other departments of Social Philosophy, and the means of 
proving the state of Positive Law as deducible from such considerations, 
nra which a Course of Lectures on. Political Economy must embrace 

and more definite than those classed under the less advanced and more 
A , J Jurisprudence. It is the Professor’s endeavour to illus- 

tinna of Econouiic Sciencc by the help of those practical applica- 

whicli will be most interesting and useful in a large commercial town. 
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appendix No. 8. 

Geneeal Class Examination at the end of the Session 1860-61, 

Fiest Teab Students, 

Geeek — Examiner^ Prcfessor MacDoitall. 

I 1. Translate accurately the following passages from Xenophon’s Cito- 

padeia : — 

’Erel ilh rr)v yvvaiKa Ka6r]fAivT]y k-ac roy venpov KEtfiETOv, 

i^aKpvffi re ext r^ 7ra6et Kat elxe* *' fev, <S uyadi) kul xtun; 4'^X^ ■ 
UTToiin-iov^ ijfxas'' cat apa eoe^iovro^ avrov, K'at f; xeip rov vsKpov Ittiko^qv- 
dt^<Tty'‘^ aTTSkEKOirro^ yap fc*oxtOt vxo ratv Atyvxr/wv. o icihv To\i> eri 
paWov ijXyjjffs' *:ai yvvff dvwovparo,^ k*ai de^afievri Bij vapajov Kupov 
itpiXrjffi re ri?v ttoKiv otg oXuv I’/v vpogfipfioas,^ *:at elxe* ‘*jcat 

raWa rot, (5 Kiipe ! owrwc ex^t’ dXXct ri hT tre opdv ; ical raura," efrj, 
oI2*^ ori^ Cl ipiE ovx )/ctara^ exafler,^ itrwc ^ Kupe ! ovoev 

^TTOv.^ eyw re ydp ^wp« xoXXct SieKsXevd^T/j' air^ ovru) xoteTv cxwc ooi 
^t\o£ d^ioff Xdyov ^aretij,^ avrdj re oto’^ ort^ouroe ou tovto evei'det^ ort^ 
xeto'oiTO,'^ dXXd rt* dv^ xotijtrac'* trot ^^apto-atro.** Kal yap ovv,” £ 9 ^, avrbt 

fiEV dfiipTrrbiQ^ rereXeurTjKev, £yw S’ xapaKeXevo/ievrj^ ^waa xapaKaSrjpat. 

icac d K.vpoe )(pdi-'ov juev rtVa crtioTp Ka-Eodk-pvasyj eVetra ce l90£yhttro‘^ 

“ dXX’ouroc /*£>' Sd‘ w yurat I e^^et to KaWiaroy riXog' viic(i>v yap rereXeyrija’ 
ffv Se XajSovtra r^TgSe iiriKcerpei avrdv to'iq xap’ i^ou — Traprjv^ hi b Tui(ipva^ 
#rat d Paodrac xoXvv icat naXor Kotr/uor ^epovres'"^ — ‘‘exetra o’,” e<j>Tf, 

C)Q oiici TO. aXXa aripop earnt, dXXd Mat rd fiinipa xoXXoi ^uKTOvffiy d^ibJS 
iipuv cat iTrta<payt}t7E~at'^ avrS oaa* e’cde^ cu'Spt dyafitp. cat av ce,” £(f>7]j “ovc 
epij^of* Etrij, dXX’ iyat ere /cat erujeppoffvvTjQ^ ej'eca i:ai Trdffjjg dperije Kai rdXXa 
fi/jiiffo cat ffi/ordffw acne dxocoptet^ tre oxot"* dv^ avn) e6eXyQ‘* povoV) 
‘‘S/)XwffOv xpde ipi xpde ovrtya ypij^eic MO/Jitr 0 l/>'cu-” h ndv 0 eia eIitev' 
“dXXd fidppet,” KCpel oM tre Kpvyjuo^ xpoe ovnva jSovXopat 

d^tMetrfiat. * d pev 0/7 ravr’ eiTrd/v dxjfet carotcre/ptov r^i' re yura7cn ctQV 
dvSpdt oTspoiro^ cal rdv d»'Spa oiav^ yuvatca /caraXtxd>y'^ ovkIt d>poiTO.^ t} 
hi yvvt) rode pi^ evvov")(ovQ^ kkiXevaEV dxotrr^vat," dv,”^ e^r/. "rd»'C£ 

iyio ocvptapat* u>g [iovXopat'^* r?/ Se rpo^w^ etxe^ xapaper'eiv,^ cat ixerOse*' 
uvrjj, eTeiflciv* dxofldrp,^ xeptcaXdi//at avr^v re cal rbv dySpa e^evl tporttf* 
77 Se rpo^dc JToXXd tcerewoi/aa^ p,ii* -KOielv^ rooro, eirei ovhiv gvve^ cal 
'Traivov^ay ewpa,^ ecdB/jro eXa/putra.^ 77 Se dctvdc? 7 v^ xdXat xapecrcevairper?^ 
aepdrrei^ eavrijr, cal extfleltra^ Ixl rd. arrtpva row dvSpdc Tijv kavrfjg KeejiaXtiv 
dviBrija<ev, ij Sc rpo^de dvwXo^dpard® re cal xeptecdXwxrej’' dp^w 
^ DuvOeta krriaretXev.^ 

2. Parse fully the words thus numbered. 

3. Derive and decompound the words thus numbered, aTinA-ginfr also othK" 
vocables derived from or cognate with them. 

4. Elucidate fully the construction of the phrases thus numbered. 

II.~Retranslate the following extract from the Anabasis : 

\ oil know, I presume, that the north wind carries a vessel out of the Pontus 
Euxiaus towards Hellas, and the south wind (carries one) into it to the Phasis; andi 
when the wind is from the north, you say that it is fair weather for a voyage to 
Hellas. Is it possible, then, for any man to deceive you into embarking when 
wintl is hlovi'ing from the south? But I shall get you on board (}’ou will say) k 
a calm. \Y ell, then, I shall be sailing in only one vessel, you in a hundred at the 
least. How then could I either force you to sail with me, if you do not chocse 
(to do so), or deceive you into accompanjing me? But suppose that you bate 
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been deceived and imposed upon by me and have arrived at Phasia ; and suppose 
too that we go ashore there; you will know, I take it, that you are not In 
Hellas ; and I the deceiver shall be a single individual, and you the deceived 
nearly ten tliousiiiid men with arms in your liauils,” 

III.— 1. Traaslate perspicuously and elegantly tho.se linos from the JTecaU 
of Eimn'inns: — 

ovKovv Kai^vvei^ rolsce ro7c ftov\iv/m<nv, 

Se Sfiov fiit' iiraOec ola <j»)c^ TciOelr, 

o' ovdiv I'lfJCic »v-aif<uc o' otjoy ; 
axdfuiTroj'^* vfiwy C7ripn\ oaoi OT}fj.riyopovs^ 

4^/XoCre jj7]2k yLyrucKOLaOi^ 

01 rove <j>(Xovc fi\uirTOVT££ ov (ppovTi-^ere, 

Til' Tolm TfoXXolc^ TTpot® Xiyrjre ti. 

urap Tt® 5// ird^icrpct rovti''^ fiyvvfievoi 
aiQ riivhe Trai^a dipuray^ (fioi-ov 

TTOTEpa TO XP>7^^ cr(f)'^ em'iyay' av6pu)T0<T(l>ay£7v^ 

'^poe riff^l^ov, 'irda l^ovdvrelv^ ^aXXoy TrpEwei ; 

T) rove Kravovrae avrunoKTsTvai BiXtov 
slg 'A^tWeiJC ej'Oa-we rctVfi® ^di'ov 

a\X ovOh' avTO)'^ ijhe y' E'ipyatTTat^ kokov.^ 

EXii'rjv^ ahe7v rtKjnp Trpojr^myjuara* 

Ktlvr)^ yhp wXetreu viv kg Tpotav r clyet. 
d ^ fdxfJ-(iX(i)TOv ‘^KK-pirov daviip 
KuXXei 6 vnEp(l>ipovffQp^^ ovx Vfxibv roSe* 

T/ Tui Soplc ynp dhog luTTpiTrefTTcirri, 
adiKOvaa B fifiiov ov^ep T/rraov ehpsGt]. 
ra TOJ'O (\fj.iXXwixad Xoyov'^ 

h S ui'rioovyai cei cr ^ UTruiTovtrric Ifiovy 
UK-ovo-nv. n)c t/ui/c, Tog (fii'ig, X'^P^C 

Knt rije^e ypaiag^ TrptnjTriTvwit TrapificoQ' 
itvBuTrronad crov^ ru/vcd ruiv tihrMP «yw, 

X«p‘'' ^ (tiraiTio t>)v^ tvO','' ik£T£uu> ri tre, 
fill fxov TO Zic x*pw*' iiTroaTtirTrfg^ 

firfU KTCO-TITf..^ TioP TeOflJKOTtOV^ uktQ.^ 

ravry^ yiyrfBa KuiriXi'iOofiad KaKioy.^ 

2. P(U‘se the words tling numhered, — explaining whatever is notxcealjle in 
nexion, iormation, composition, or usage, — and for I’jmo or poetic forms substitute 
the ordinary prosaic ones. 

?•’ combinations thus numbered,— pointing out whatever is 

noticeable m either construction or usage,— and substitute the usual prosaic 
terms or phrases for poetic ones. 

4. In regard to whatever trisyllabic feet occur in these lines, note both the 
position 01 each and the way in which it is made up. 

5. In regard to every line which does not present the peuthemimeral caesura,, 
xamiue its structure and. mark the ])ortions of which it is composed. 
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liATiif — Examinei’, Res. Dr. Rachel. 

I. 

M™!' omuia omne,9 .TOmper optata offerant. 

Tu ^ processisti liodio pulchrc. Dkmea. Siquidem porro, Mioio, 

und6 utatur ; recldot tibi cito. Mi. Istoa vilius. 

Mi Od!f ^ 0 pato mi feativissuno. 

iui. muia istiiG? quae res tam repente mpres inutavit tuos? 
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Quod proluhium f quae istaec subitast lar^tas ? De. Bicam tibi : 

Bt id ostenderem, quod te isti facilem et festivom putant, 

Id non fieri ex vera vita neque adeo ex aequo et bono, 

Sed ex adsentando indulgendo et largiendo, Micio. 

Ifunc adeo si ob earn rem vobis mea vita invisa, Aescbine, est, 

Quia non iusta ioiiista prorsus omnia omnino obsequor, 

Missa facia: ecfundite, emite, facite quod vobis lubet, 

Sed, si id viiltis potius, quae vos propter adolescentiam 
Jlinus videtis, magis impense cupitis, consulitis parmn, 

Haec repreadere et corrigere et obsecundare in loco, 

Ecce me^ qui id faciara vobis. Ae. Tibi, pater, perniittimus : 
l^liisscb (juidfucto opus est. Sed de fratre quid fiet ? Be. Sino. 

Habeat : in istac iineni faciat. j^Ii. Istuc recte. Ca. Plaudite. 

II. 

Lusitiijis. Sta ilico : noli avorsari neque te mibi. 

Lesboxicus. Potin ut me ire quo perfectus sum sinas ? Lu. Si in rem tuam, 
Lesbonice, esse \ddeatur, gloriae aut fiimae, sinam. 

Le. Quod est facUlimum facis. Lu. Quid id est ? Le. Amico iniuriam. 

Lu. Neque meumst neque facere didici. Le. Indoctus quam docte facis. 
Quid faceres, si quis docuisset te ut sic odio esses mibi ? 

Qui luilii bene quom simulas facere, male facis, male consulis. 

Lu. Egone ? Le. Tu ne. Lu. Quid male facio ? Lb. Quod ego nollo id quom 
facis. 

Lu. Tuae rei bene consulere cupio. Lb. Tim’ mi’s melior quam ego mibi? 

Sat sapio, satis in rem quae sint meam ego conspicio mibi, 

Lu. An id est sapere, ut qui benejicium a benevolenti repudies f 

<4>***%* !|i ^ it- 

Le. Omnia ego istaec quae tu dixti scio, vel exigmvero : 

Ut rem patxiam et gloriam majorum foedarim meum. 

Scibam ut esse me deceret, facere non quibam miser : 
lat vi Yeneris -vinctus, otio aptus in fraudem incidi : 

Et tibi nunc proinde ut mereris babeo summam gratiam. 

er. 1. Translate tbe above extracts, so as to give tbeir sense accurately in 
idiomatic English. 

2. Paree the words and explain tbe phrases printed in italics, stating any 
peculiarities o£ construction. 

^ 3. Mention tbe metres cbiefly used by Plautus and Terence, and give scan- 
siqnal tables, specifying the licences they allow themselves as comic poets in 
using these metres. 

4. Show how the lambic may be derived from tbe Trochaic metre, and how 
this derivation explains tbeir respective peculiarities. 

5. "VVbat are clausulae^ and what are their two chief laws ? 

1. Give the dat<s of Plautus and Terence, tbeir full names, and (bnejifi 
any particular of their lives you may recollect. 

2. In what order were Terence’s plays brought out? 

3. How many plays of Plautus have we ? 

4. Mention some of tbe respective cbaracteristics of these writers, a* ^ 
phraseology, b. In the general tone of their works. 

5. From what Greek author was the Adelphi taken? Translate and e.xpbin 
the following lines from its Prologue : 

Synapothnescontes BiphUi comoediast : 

Earn Commorientes Plautus fecit fabulam. 

In Graeca adolescens est, qui lenoni eripit 
hlertricem in prima fabula 5 eum Plautus locum 
Reliquit integrum ; eum hie locum sunipsit sibi 
In Adelphos, VCTbum de verbo expressura extulit. 

Earn nos acturi sumus novam : pernoscite 
Furtumue factum existumetis an locum 
Keprensum, qui praeteritus neglegentiast. 
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6. Give a brief , sketch of the plots of the Trinumus and Adelplii. 

7. Give the meanings and the dermitions of the following words: 

Cacula, ilignus, pistrilla, maccllum, coinissator, panisitnstcr, jn'olixe, mina 
tessera, talus, posticulum, vorsoria, gei-rac, fulinenta, incita, dierecte, tis, harpago! 

8. Give the meanings of the following phrases: 

Faxo hau tantillum dedci’is verbormn raihi. 

Posticulum hoc reeepit. 

Id ima ibidem traho. 

Se ad plurcs penetrarc. 

Hau uoaco tuum. 

Horde cpii dicam tameu. 

Gena hae annonast sine sacris hcroditas. 

Ad ineitas re<ligcre. 

Sector zonai’ius. 

Floccum non interduim. 

Ei rci pater est fundus. 



1. Give the comparative and superlative degrees of /rama, tmmijicus, dives 

dexter^ neqvam. ’ 

2. Give the Latin terms for the division of the as. Explain the terms, usurae, 

contesimae, haeres en asse. ' 

3. Distinguish bohvocn the uses of Uc—iste—ilk : quuvi—quando : av~aiU ■ 

ejuisyiam — quisquam — allquis — quivis—ullus : quantus quotus—quat. 

4. What cases arc governed by the following words : coraaiia, miseror, posco, 

supersedeo^ vescor^ tacdot^ p^got^ refert. ^ 

5. Correct the faults (if any) in tins following sentences : 

a. Nos credbnur. 

h. Ilium morio mitiatufi cst. 

c. Dignns est qui amiitnr. 

d. Servi ant, lihevi siut quid refert ? 

e. Vitam illo eripuit. 

/. Si quid hahiUTiit, dedissot. 

g. Nihil aliudfaciimt cpmm rident. 

h. Qnum ego to asjhdain ? 

i. Utcr nostri felicior est : tunc aut ego ? 

It. Neinini to magis favoo. 

m. Duduni a te litcx’us exspoctavi. 

Translate the following into Latin l^roae ; 

Marius had just landed with a few of his men, when an ofScci' came and thus 
addressed him : Marius, I come from the praetor Sextilins, to tell you that he 
forbids you to set foot in Africa. If you obey not, he will support the Senate’s 
decree, and treat you as a public enemy. Marius, upon hearing this, was struck 
dumb with grief indignation. Ho uttered not a word for some time, but stood 
regarding the officer with a menacing aspect. At length the officer asked him, 
what answer he should carry to the governor ? “ Go and tell him, ” said the un- 
fortunate man, with a sigh, “ that thou hast seen the exile Marius sitting on the 
rums 01 Carthage. ® 



English Language. — Examiner^ Professor Craife, 

position of the original form of the English language in th. 

Indo-European family of langimges. ^ ^ 

sec™Syrrfil‘g™“ ™'=‘'>>ulary 

hesn successive steps by which the original English ha, 

been converted into the English now in use. o b ua 

• xplam to what stock the French language fundamentally, or in the main 
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belongs, and give an account of the two great dialects into which it was f«- 

merlv divided. « , ^ . n i . 

5.* Enumerate the several sources of the Latin to he found m our exisimg 

EngUsh. p 1 1 

^ Give an account of the Brut of Layamon, or of the Ormulum. 

7. State when Chaucer lived and wTote, and explain how his English differs 
in its general character, first, from that of the preceding stage or form of ihs 
l:iQ"uaf^e ; secondly, from that we now write and speak. 

^ sSite the rule or principle according to which their present names seem to 
be given to the English vowels. ^ , 

t>. As a specimen of Composition, let every candidate write a short, but verj- 
careful Essay, on one of the foUo^ving subjects : — 

The nature of Internal Evidence ; 

The several organs of Articulation ; 

Some of the most common faults committed in reading ; 

The emplovTncnt of the comma in uniting. 



Modern Languages. — Fxamine?^ Frofesso?* Dr, Frings. 

Mes bons amis, je vais vous dire ce que je pense siir ce qui s’est passe depuis 
trois jours dans notre ville : ecoutez-moi, je n^veux pas vous tromper. 

Chacun de vous ne veut que lo hien, parce que vous etes tous d’honnetes 
gens ; mais chacun ne salt pas ce qu’il faut faire. Vous vous plaignez priiici- 
palement de deux choscs : du prix du pain et de celui de la vlande. Occupons- 
nous premierement du pain, et puis lereste viendra. Le pain est rcssentiel; 
avec du pain, si nous sommes raisonnables, nous aurons iin peu de patience. 

11 faut deux choses poiu* le pain : d’abord qu’U. y en ait, ensuite qu’il ne soii 
pas trop cher. Eh bien, mes bons amis, j’ai une grande nouvelle a vous douuer ; 
c’est que le ble ne manque pas a Theure oh je vous parle ; il y en a cinquante 
mille charges dans la nlle; cela fait du pain pour trois mois et douze jours; 
c’est, je vous le dis, une grande nouvelle, parce qu’il est juste que le bon peuple 
ait du pain. 

Ainsi, soyez tranquilles, parfaitement tranquilles ; remerciez la Providence 
de ce qu’elle vous donne ce que tout d’autres, qui sont hommes comme vous, 
n’ont point. 

Je vais maintenant examiner avec vous, d’oh vient que le pain est fort cher, 
quoique nous uyons du ble en suffisance. 

Vous neTignorez pas, mes amis; le ble que vous mangez ne vient pas de 
votre territoire ; il en vient un peu du reste de la Provence, un peu du Langue- 
doc, de la Bourgogne, et la plus grande partie des pas etrangers. 

Pourquoi est-il cher ici ? Pjirce que ceux qui I'achetent sont obliges de le 
payer fort cher ; parce qu’autour de nous les recoltes ont ete mauvaises ou me- 
diocres : Dieu Ta voulu ; il nous donuera I’abondance une autre annee. 

hlaintenant que vous savez pourquoi le ble est cher, vous ne pouvez pas etK 
etonn^s que le pain le soit aussi : car le ble et lo pain sont, an fond, la memc 
<diose ; if faut que ie pain ne soit pas beaucoup plus cher que le ble ; voila tout 
ce que nous pouvons deinander, voila ce qui est juste. — M irabeau. 



The condition and character of the American nations, at the time when they 
became known to the Europeans, deserve more attentive consideration than the 
inquiry concerning their original. The latter is merely an object of curiosity: 
the former is one of the most important as well as instructive researches which 
can occupy the phdlosopher or historian. In order to complete the history oi 
the human mind, and attain to a perfect knowledge of its nature and operations, 
we must contemplate man in all those various situations wherein he has been 
placed. ^Ve must follow him in his progress through the different stages of so- 
ciety, as he gradually advances from the infant state of civil life towards its 
maturity and decline. We must obsen’c, at each period, how the faculties of 
his understanding unfold ; we must attend to the efforts of his active powers, 
watch the various movements of desire and affection, as they rise in his breast 
Mid maritwhithectiiey tend, and with what ardour they arc exerted.— Eobeutso- 
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(lUEBTIONS. 

1 . Give the thii'd person of the preaoiit tense, singular luimber, of the follow- 
ing verbs -—Pouvoir, mvoir, vcnkiii-, njfnr, nuiuriy, tlcvoir, cancevair. 

2. Give the first peraoii of tliu Future tense, singular number, of the above- 
mentioned verbs. 

3. State the. arrangeinent. in a senkmcK^ of the personal pronouns in the Da- 
tive and Accusative, and also the i)o.sitioii of the negative adverbs. Give ex- 
amples of the various arraiigcnumls. 

4. Slate the position of the personal pronouns -with a verb in the Imperative 
mood, both -with and -without the negative adverbs. Give illustrations. 

.5. State the ditFercnce of the mcjining of the verbs in the following phrases. 
Tianslate them both into hrencli and Datin W hat books utg tgcuI in your 
class ? I am going to return the books that are read. 

6. In how many ways may the pronoun what be rendered in Fi-ench ? Give 
example.^. 

7. VVhen is the relative pronoun lequd chiefly used, ami when qui f 

8. Give as many examples as you conveniently can of the negative adverb Ne 

and of the pronoun .Eit^ as ajDplied in French, without thci’e being any eouiva- 
lent for those words in English. State the rule. ^ 



Matiiematios — Examiner, Professor Slesser. 

Algebua. 

1. Multiply tho expression r’_3F!/-|-9ry=_27j,3 by a;_3a and divide the 
result b}’ 

y YJT,,"'- and reduce to their simplest 

lorms the lollowmg expressions : 

.\~d—n~.h 

“2 



b—c,a-\-h—c 
(a) a- 



(B) ^ £_-f :’1„ 



(y) ■ 






(S) Show that 



-b 

«hc 



hod 



eda 



{a—d){b—tC){c^d) {h—^d){cEia){fl—a) 



+ 



: 

(c — h)(d — i)(rt — h) fd — c)(« — c)(fi — c) 

3. Show that if G bo tho highest common factor of two algebraical expres- 
sions, A, j 5, tlieh their lowest common multiple is . One of two bells rings 

96 times per minute, an<l the other 72 times : if they begin to toll together when 
will they next toll together? 

4. Find the sum^ of n terms of a geometrical series, and if the series be de- 
ceasing, find the limit of the sum wiien tlie number of the terms is infinitely 
mcreasod. 

If ff = sum of a geometrical scrie.s in in fin. : 

Sfl = sum of n terms, 

Show that <r — 5 ,, , a — s,i -j-i, a — + 2 , &c., are in geometric progression. 

6. If that each of these fractions is equal to 

_____ f Aa^ -\-Cr^ i_ 

6. Solve the following equations : 



dab 



= 1 . 



o- 1 2 X — 3 X — 4 Q, 

a 1 ^ 3^. 

a;-)-l g-!-3_g 

x—l~x—i~x^Q 

(a: _3)a:(a7-f0)(*4-6) =520. 
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T. Having gireii a number in the denary scale of notation, show tow to express 
it in tte scale in wtict any given number is the radix. 

Multiply two hundred by thirty-two in the scale whose radix is 7, and extrac: 
the square root of the result in the same scale. 

8. Show that if the expression + 

vanish for n-1-1 different values of i, then will .4=0, .4,=0, A~=0 ^.=0. 

(«_J)(«_c)(a-d)+(6-c)Ci-d)C6-a)+(c-n)(c-6)(c-d) 






x=0. 



— a)(d — h)(d — c) 

9. A boy has a certain number of apples, -when they are counted by fives tbew 
are 4 over,’ when counted by sixes there are 5 over, xvhen. counted by sex-eostberc 
are 6 over, xvliat is the number of apples? 

10. Given loj;. (l-f*^)=a; — — 

Show that log. (i-|-3) —log. (x+ 04-log. (x—1) — log. (x— 3)-{-2 



+K^^) 



11. If one man attended 15 lectures out of 36, and another man attended 16, 
“what is the chance (1) of their not having met in the lecture room, (2) of their 
having met once, (3) of their having met at least once ? 



Geometby and Trigonometry. 

1. If a straight line be divided into two parts, the square on the whole line is 
equal to the squares on the two pai'ts, together with twice the rectangle con- 
tamed by the two parts. 

Show that the squares on the two parts together are always greater than twice 
the rectangle contained by the two parts, except when the parts are equal 

2. If four straight lines are proportionals, the rectangle contained by the ex- 
tremes is equal to the rectangle contained by the means. 

Hence show that if two chords in a circle intersect, the rectangle contained by 
the two segments of one chord, estimated from their point of intersection (whether 
within or without the circle) is equal to the rectangle contained by the two seg- 
ments of the other. 

3. If a right cylinder on a circular base be cut obliquely by a plane, the section 
is an ellipse, of which the foci are the points of contact of the plane with spheres 
inscribed in the two portions of the cylinder into which it is dixuded by the plane. 

4. Explain the two methods of measuring angles, and show that the ratio 
arc . 

radius ^ Proper measure of the angle at the centre of the circle subtended by 
the arc. Find the circular measure of angles of 1 2°, 11° 15', and 400°, and find 
the degrees, minutes, and seconds in an angle of circular measure, 1 '2. 

5. Define the sine, cosine, tangent, and secant of an angle, and show that 

sin*X4-C03®As=l ; 

cos A 

^ Gh-ensini44-cos.4=c, find thevalue of sin A. What is the greatest value wUch 
Bin.d-bcos.1 can have? 

6. Prove the formula for first when A, B, A-^B are each 

90° ; second, when A 'P*' 1 80° and A -s^270°. Find 9 by formulae adapted 
to logarithmic computation from, the equation ;>sin 94 - 9 cos&=c. 

*T ot. 4 . sin(.I4-rt") — sin.I n , , „ 

7. bhow that nearly, where n" and m' are small 

angles. 

Given mn 30° 2'— *5005037 find the value of sin 30° 1' 25'\ 

». Eliimnatc 0 from the equations a sin 0-1-& cos 0=A sin 20 and a cos 9-^ 
an 0=cos 20. ^ 

9. Given two sides of a triangle, and the angles opposite one of them, ibyW* 
tigate the conditions on which the ambiguity in the solution depends. 
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10. B, C, I> arc four points in a strairrlifc line, and O a point not in tlic 
line : uiB—ax GD=1 j^ and A OB=a: 001)^13^ and J90 C=y, from tlicsc data 
detci’miue BC. 



11. Apply De Moivre’a tlieorom to determine all the values of (l-j-v'— 1)^' 
Keduce to a real form 

— l)-|-tan“‘(«z — h\/ 1), and 

^ — y I tan~'(«-|-&v' — 1) — tan“'((i — h\/^\) | 

e\/~i ^ „ efZi 

12. Shew that 2 V — lsin0— « and 2cos0=6 

Sum the scries l-|-.rcosa4-a-^co32a+.T“cos3o-|-...to co. 
l-fsinasin^-[-y^sin2/3-[-^-y^ sm3a+ to co • 



Second Year Students. 



Greek — Examiner, Professor Mac Douall. 

L— 1. Translate accurately and perspicuously the following extract from 
Herodotus — 

Toue Ze ftoug TovcfptTEvaQ rov 'Ewd^ov drai vofxl^ovtn, ml rovrov EivchU 
00 Ki^a(ovm avTovi: wSe. rpix« tp' sal fxir}v 'iorjTctL E-rreovn-av fiiXairay, ov 
KaBnpov di'at vofil^Ei. Zl^rjrai Ze ravra liri rovrip rernyjUEVoc ro/v ti£ ipeiov, 
mt opOov E(TTE(oro^ rov Krt'ivF.vc Kal virriov, teal ri)v yXwrro-av eiiEipvaac, ei 
KiiBapii Twv TrnoKei/ifivwv (Trifiriioiv, rk tyt'o h /t\Xw \6y<p Epiu). icarop^ Ze 
K yi rac rpi'xuQ rt/c ovpjjc, ii Kark (jivfnv tt£<(>vkvI<ic. j/v 5c tovtwv navTtov 
i) mdapde, (n]^ah'€rai /3r//3Xw Trcpl r« Kcpca et\/<r«7wu' /cal tTreira yTp> rrrifmv- 
rpiZa £7rt7r\d<raG CTrt/BdAXci rov ZaKTvXiou’ ml ovru> aTrciyoiio-/.. kai]fxavTov 
5e BixfavTL Onmroc >/ Knfkr\ criK-f'crat. oo/ci/zi/^CTat fxiv vvv ro KrT}voq rpo-nui 
TOiwSc.^ Oufftj/ C£ tr<fn V/Sc KarifTrijiCE. ayayovTEc to rTE(rr]fxaa^it'ov KTiivo^ 
ffpoc 70V (j(i)p6v, OMv uy ()vo}ai, 7rup/)j' Kaiovm. ETrsira Zf. It avTOv oJvoy 
/p/jtor/ i7ri(rTreiaayTf.£ sat ETtKaXiaavrEc roy Oeay a<l>a^ovtri' o-0d^av- 
rcG 0£ aTTOTupj'ovcn nyr /cf^aXtjr. crwjua f-uv Zj) rov KrrivEOc SEipovcn' KE<f)aXri 
0 £ tcEivp TToXXk »:arapT?crd/££roi ((iEpovirC roitn fiEv a// p dyop?) ml ’’EXXtivIq 
e(i)cL £7rto///i,tot 'iforopoi, o1.Ze <j)epovrEg eq 7j)y ayopi^y ut w v c5ovro, roitrt 
6£ av 7rapciaffi"EXX7jvce, o/'5’ «/c/3ctXXoi;(Ti eg rov irorafioy. narapiovTai 
rd5e XiyovTEc rytn /cc^aXpaf “ct rt fjiXXnt v (rficn ra'an Ovovai ?/ Aiyvxrfp 
Tp (Tvvaxaap kukov yeyeadat, eg KE<f>aXtiv Tavrr}v TpaxEcrOai," Kara fiEV vvv 
rcif KE(f)aXaQ tQv dvofiiviov Kr7]VE(oy teat rr/y exiaxetatv rov o’iyov xdvrec 
•^lyvxTim^vofiouTL rolyi avrnici xpfwvrat ofioiwQ ic Trdvra ra tpd* /cal dxd 
rourou roC vo^ov ovZe dXXou oiSevog Sfx\p{r)(ov KE(f>aXijc yEvffErai Alyvxriwv 
ovfiEig, yj E^afpE(TiQ Toiv IpCv Kul 1 / /cauCTic uXX?; wept &XXo lp6y o-^t 

KarecTT^KE. rf)v 5’ uy fieyiiTTrjy re Zaifxova i'lyr^vrat civat, K'al rj/v ixEylarriv 
ot opr??v dvayoviTi, ravrT^v ep^o/tat cpc'wv. ewedv ri) "Iftl dvovrEQ aTroSetpaxu 
Tov povv, KarEv^dfiEyot KoiXl-qy fiey KEiyrjy xatrav Zy eIXov, <TxXdy)^ya 5e 
avrnu Xeixovctl ev rt^ a^f.cart /cal r^y ti/xeXvv' crKcXEa Zi uxordfivovaLKal ri]V 
ajcpTjv /cat royc (ofxovc re /cal rov rpd')(i]Xov. ravra Ze xoirjaavreQ to 
0 <Twp,a rov (ioog Ti^yXdai uprojy KaOapoiy ml ntXirog /cat dora^/Sog /cal 
avKOiv KaiXipaviarov /cat tTfxvpyrjQ /cal toju kXXtav 0uaijudra/v. wX/ycravrec 5c 
TovT(i)v /carayy^ouat eXatov d<p6oyov /caraxtovreg. xpovrjffrevaavrtrj 5c 
wovai. Kaio^evwv Ze riZv ipZv rvxroyrai wdvrec* ctteciv 5e dxoTv\p(i>vraiy 
ntra wporlOcvrai rd cX/wovro rZv IpZv. 

D 
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50 Appendix to Report of the President 

2. For every Ionic form substitute the Attic one : and, if any words in tie 
passage be either disused or used in a different sense in Attic prose, suggest diir 
Attic representatives. 

3. Supply any elleipseSy and explain any anakoloutha or remarkable coustnr. 
tions, which you may find in the passage. 

4. Illustrate the ntea here described in a few brief notes. 



II. Translate accurately and perspicuously the following Ode from the Trach 
miae of Sophocles; and, in bnef notes, discuss the more serious differences c: 
reading difficulties of interpretation : — 

XOPOS. 

S r p 0 ^ a*. 

oiov, ^ ■jraloeg ! TrpoQi}u^£V afap 
Tovircg rd deoTrpoirov ijjJ.'iv 
TO.Q iraXatqidrov irpovoiag, 

Ofi cXaK'cv, oTTore reXsdjUTjvov EK^ipot 
SwScArarov dporov, avaBoyjky reXeiv Trdvwv 

TO Aloe ovroTTaioi* 

»:al rdSc vvv epxsSwc KaTOvpi^ei. 

Triag yap av b fxij XEVffaov 

(f}og ETL iroT av irovov cj^ot XarpEtav j 

*A V r t O’ r p 0 ^ 17 a\ 

el ydp (rfs KevTavpov <j>ovi<} 

Xpiet SoXoTTOtoc avayKa 
nXevpa TpograKEvrog lov, 
ov ETEKE Bavarog, erpc0€ c aloXog bpaKUVf 
TTtZg oS* ov irt <paog erepov f; to vvv l^oi ; 

Setvdrarov pkv v5pas 

TTpocriraicev ^dppaicov, peXay^a/ro S* 

&ppiyoL viv aiKi^si 

Bijpbg dXbEvr ETi^iffavra KEvrpa, 

2 r p 0 0 ^ /3'. 
ov &S* a rXapuv &OKVogy 

/ieydXav irpogopdio'a dopoiai /3Xd/3ov veov atutroverav ydpov, 

TO. fiEV oirri) TTpoeeXa/Be, rd 2* air AXXofipou 
yvopag fioXovT oiiXtoiirt tnJvaXXoyatg 
^ 1 TQV oXoa dpiJVElj 
h irov h^Lvov y^upav 
reyyet 5oKpvft>y fi^vav. 
k S’ polpa irpo(fiaivEi SoXtav krav. 

*Avri(TTpo<l>h /3'. 

eppwyev xayd 2aicpva»v* 

ifc)(vrat voVog, iS ttottolI oIov avapolov aviro Ziiyb^ Kopov 
aydaXEiToy rrpocEpdXE ira.6og amacu. 

KEXaivh Xdyj^a irpopd-)(pv 2opdgj 
d rdr* dXo^ vvfijtav 
&yay€g dir alireLvds 
rayZ' Ol^aXtac \ 

rov S* dp^iiroXofi KvTrpig dvavSo^ ^o^epd Trpdicriiip. 
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of Queen's College^ Belfast. 

Latin. — Examhiery Ecv. Dr. Iteichel. 

I. Ills atqiie talibus invieem instineti, Boadioca generis regii femina duce 
(ueque enim soxum in iinpcriia disccrnimt,) snmjiscre universi bellum : {>,c 
sparsos per castelki mllitcs consectjiti, expngnatis pracsldiis ipsam coloniam in- 
vasere ut sedem servitutis. Ncc ullmn in barbaris saevitiae genus omisit ira et 
victoria, rpiod nisi Paullinus cognito provinciao motu propere subvenisset, 
aniissa Britannia forct: quam uiiius proelii fortuua vetGi’i patientia restituit, 
tenentibus arma plerisque (p.ios conscientia defectionis et propius ex legato timor 
agitabat. Lie qunm egi’egins caetera arrogautcr in deditoa et, ut suae quoque 
injiuiae iiltor, diuius consulcret, missus Petronius Turpilianiis tanqnam exora- 
biliov et delictis liostiuni novns coquo. pociiiitcntiat! niitior, eompositis prioribus 
nihil ultra ausus Trebellio Maximo provineiam tradidit. Trebellins segnior et 
nidlis castrorum experimontis, comitate curandi qnadam provineiam tenuit. 
didicei'e iam barbari quoque ignoscorc, vitlis blandientibus: et interventug 
civilium armorum praebuit iiistam sognitiae excusationem. Sed discordia labo- 
ratum, qimm adsnetus expeditionibus miles otio lasciviret. Trebellins fuga ac 
latebris vitata exereitus ira, indecorus atqnc humilis precario mox praefuit: ac 
^•eiut pacti, exercitus licentiam, dux .salutem. liacc seditio sine sanguine stetit. 

II. Quis gremio Celadi doctique Palaemonis aflbrt 

Quantum grammat.ieus meruit labor? Et tamcn ex hoc, 
Quodcunque est, minus cst autem qnam rhetoria aera, 

Diseipuli custo.a praeinordit deoivwvrjTog, 

Et qui dispensat, frangit sibi. Cede Palaeinon, 

Et patere mde aliquid docrcscere, non alitcr (]^uam 
Institor hibernae tegetis, nivcicpie ciulurci, 

Duminodo non pertuit mediae quod noetis ab bora 
Sediati, qua nemo faber, qua nemo sederct, 

Qui doc(!t obliqiio lunam <leducere ferro, 

Duminodo non pereat totidciu oUecissc lucernaa, 

Qiiot al.aliant ]>u<a‘i, (jmim lotus (bgcolor esset 
Flaccns et liaeroret nigro fuUgo Maroni. 
liara tamen iuerc,ea, (juae cognitione trlhimi 
Non egeat. Se<l vos saeviw imjionite legos, 

Utr iraeceptori verbonmi n^gula eouslet, 

Ut legat liistorias, auctores noverit oiimes 
Tanquam ungues digltosipie suoh, ut forte rogutus 
Dum ])ctil. a.ut theriiuus ant Phoebi balnea, dioat 
Nutricem Auelnsae, iiomen ]>atriunique novercao 
Anchemoli, dicat <juot A<!estos vixorit annis, 

Quot Sicuii PhrygibuH vini doimv(;rit urnas. 

Exigite lit mores tcncroH ecu polliee ducat, 

Ut si quis cera vultuin facit, exigite ut sit 
Et pater ipsius coetus, nc turpia ludant. 

“Ilacc,” inquit, “cure: sod quuiii sc vcrtcrit annus 
Accipe, victori populus quod postulat aurum.” 

1 . translate fully and cleiu-ly the above passages, and -write brief notes com- 
anything in them which seems to dcuiiaml explanation. 

— Cite some passages from Juvenal wliic.h may a.ssist in determining the date 
01 some of liis compositions. 

- 1 / piiijuliavitiea in the style and language of Juvenal and Tacitus 
'''^j^‘^J^f^stinguisli them from the writers ol’ the Augustan age. 

. the dates of the accession and death of Nero, Vespasian, Titus, Domi- 

nm, Nerva, Trajan, and lladiian: and mention briefly the chief events in their 
reigns. ’ 

5. Under which of these emperors is Juvenal supposed to have written? Wliat 
mckname does he give Doniitiau? 

6. C-ive the meanings, and, when known, tlio derivations, of the following 
oiQs: autumo, cassis, buccula, apluslre, bascauda, temetum, aretalogus, coins, 

^^us, uaulum, sinciput, eminus, patella, luscus, (luadra, siparium, guttus, pot- 
um, mandi’a, liburna, cantharus, vadimonia, piunirapus, eiligo, ^veolus. 

J) 2 
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Translate into Latin tlie following piece: — 

The aim of Lycurgus was to forai of Spai*ta a warlike state, and secure h 
against foreign attack. What inducement could a land possess to a conquercr. 
where gold and silver, precious stones, and the other implements of wealth, wct- 
not to be found? Who could hope to subjugate a state, where eveiy dtizec, 
being bred to war, had no other aim than to acquire distinction by persoiuL 
prowess, and where every acquisition was despised, except that of public honcur? 
Tillage, and the necessary mechanic arts, were carried on entirely by slaves: tie 
citizens constantly met together for the purpose of keeping up religious and war- 
like games. All took their meals together, after the ancient custom of the heMio 
ages: they supported themselves by the chase, trained themselves to the use o: 
arms, broke their horses, frequented the public places of instruction, and * 
spectators and judges of the warlike games, which constituted the most import- 
ant part of Spartan education. 



Modehn Languages Examiner^ Professor JDr. Frings. 

II a'est trouve dans tous les temps des hommes qui ont su commander ap 
autres par la puissance de la parole. Ce n’est neanmoins que dans les 
eclaires quo Ton a bien ecrit et bien parle. La veritable eloquence suppoK 
Tcxereice du genie et la culture de I’esprit. EUe est bien differente de tett'’ 
fucilite natureUe de parler, qui n’est qu’un talent, une qualite accordee a to’^ 
ceux dont les passions sont fortes, les organes sonples et I’imagination prompte. 
Ces hommes sentent vivement, s’afiectent de meme, le marquent fortement a:i 
dehors, et, par uno impression purement mecanique, ils transmettent aiu: .autres 
leur enthottsiasme et leurs affections. C’est le corps qui parle au corps; tous la 
mouvemeuts, tons les signes concourent et servent eealement- Que laut-il pec: 
emouvoir la multitude et I’entraUier? Que faut-il pour ebranler la piupar. 
meme des autres hommes et les persuader? im ton vehement et pathetique, de 
gestes expressifs et frequents, des paroles rapides et sonnantes. Mais pourh 
petit nombre de ceux dont la tete est fenne, le godt delicat et le sens exquis, et 
(lui, comme vous, messieims, comptent pour peu le ton, les gestes et le vain son 
des mots, il faut des choses, des pensees, des raisons; il faut savoir les presenter, 
les nuancer, les ordonner; il ne suffit pas de frapper Voreille et d’oeeuper les 
yeux ; il faut agir Tame ct toucher le coeur en parlant a I’esprit. 

Le style n’est que Vordre et le mouvement qu’on met dans ses pensees. Si oa 
les enchalne ebroitement, si on les serre, le stj-le devient fort, nerveux et conch; 
si on les laisse se succeder lentement, et ne se joindxe qu’a la faveur des mots, 
quelque elegants qu’ils soient, le style sera difFus, lacbe et tralnant. — Bmox. 

It is a precept several times inculcated by Horace, that we should not enter- 
tain a hope of anvdhing in life which lies at a great distance from us. 
shortness and uncertainty of our time here, make such a kind of hope unreason- 
able and absurd. The grave lies unseen between us and the object which 
reach after : where one man lives to enjoy the good he has in view, ten thousand 
are cut off in the pursuit of it. 

^ It hapj)cns likewise, unluckily, that one hope no sooner dies in us, but anotbr 
rises up m its stead. We are apt to fancy that we shall be bappy and satisfied 
if we possess ourselves of such and such particular enjojunents; hut, either by 
reason of their emptiness or of the natural inquietude of the mind, we have 
sooner gained one point but we extend another. We still find new inviting 
scenes and landscapes lying behind those which at a distance terminated our view- 

The natural consequences of such reflections are these : that we should 
epe not to let our hopes run out into too great a length ; that we should suffi* 
eiently weigh the objects of our hope, whether they be such as we may reasonab».“ 
expect from them what we propose in their fruition, and whether they are 
as we are pretty sure of attaining in case our life extend itself so tar. If 
hope for things at too^ great a distance from us, it is possible that we ^ 
int^cepted by death in our progress towards them. If we hope for thinp 
which we have not thoroughly considered the value, our disappointment wiUfe 
greats than our pleasure in the fruition of them. If we hope for what we are 
not l^ely to possess, we act and think in vain, and m^e life a greater dream 
and shadow than it really is,— Addison. 
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1. In what centmy was the “ Roman do la Rose''' written, and by wliom? 

2. When did Rabelais live, and wliich is his principal work? 

3. Wliat ch«ange did Ronsard cfTect in the Preiich language. 

4. A\nien did Malherbe appear, and what change did lie make in versification. 

5. Who gave the French the first model of ti’agedy, and what is the mime of 
the play. 

0. Ill whose writings, _ previon.s to the age of Louis XIV., do wo find the 
French language in its highest perfection Y 

7. What is the characteristic of Fi*ench poetry? 

8. Translate: “(rive me some, wimin water, 1 want to wash my hands.” “In 
a fit of insanity he blew out his brains.” 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Slesse)\ 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 

1. Explain what is meant by the “equation of a locus,” and the “locus of an 

equation.” Trace the loci represented by the equations x-a^Q, (x^d) 
(y-i)=0, (ar-a)24-(y_i)2:^0, {x—af - and 2.r2_3.ry-2ya=0. 

2. Show that the length of the j_^ from the point x' y' on the line .xcosa-j-i/sin 
a-p==0 is a:'cosrt4-^'sina— p. The eijuation of a line being y~mx-c=0, what 
does y—mx—c represent for points winch are not in the line ? 

3. If the equations of two straight lines bo x cos a+?/sina_p— 0, and xcos/3 
-f-ysin/3— ^=0, find the equations of the lines passing through their point of 
intersection, and dividing the angles between them into parts whose difiereuce 

IS 2y. 

4. Lines are drawn parallel to the sides of a triangle, and dividing the sides 
which they cut taken iu order iu the same ratio; these linc.s areprodueeil to form 
another triangle, au<l its angles are joined to the opposite angles of the original 
triangle ; .show that the juiuiag lines will intersect lu tim centre of gravity of the 
original triangle. 

5. In the parabola 7/-=4«3: : ky~'2a(x-\~h') is the equation of the chord of con- 
tact ot tangents meeting in (7i, 7i.) 

The locus ot the points ot intersection of tangents whoso chord of contact 
touch the cmele Is (?/'•* +4«=')y'*=4a«x-. 

6 . Find the equation of the tangent to the Gllipsc-^^-]-~= 1, at point x' 
Show that all lines represented by the equation Ax-\-By=lj whore A, arc 

coimectecl by the equation the eUipac-?- + =1 

►T 17 - n , . 

7. hind the equations of the asymptotes of the curve (y ?ixV?/ mx^A-axA- 

by-^=0^ and trace the curve. 

8. me equation of a parabola is (a,v3+y V^)'+*-|-ey-l-/=0 : show that a; 

-\-W e=o IS a diameter, is the tangent at its extremity, and that 

When these two lines are taken as axes the equation is 

wnere 0 is the angle between the now axes. 

9. The equation of a conic inscribed in a triangle, of which the equations of 

/5=0, y=0, may bo put in the form Vla-fs/ 

Ii the Imes joining the points of contact of the sides with the opposite angles 
meet at the centre of the circle inscribed in tlie triangle, the equation of the 
conic 18 o > 1 

V « -f- V /3-j- V y=0. 

10 . Find the polar equation of the tangent to the conIc~= l-j-e cos 0 at the 
point where 0=a. 

11. State and prove Xewton’s Xlth Lemma. 

A continued cuiwature, and the chord AB and tangents 

i ultimate ratio of the triangle ATJB to the seg- 

ment ABj when the arc AB is indefinitely diminished. 
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DHTEMINTIAl CALCULUS, &C. 

1 Define the dififerential coefficients of a function, and from your definition 

I ^ 

deduce the differential coefficients of —:r, and 
ar 

2. If be a giTcn function of y, and \j a given function of x, show that 
du du dtj 
dx dy dx 

Diffei-entiate the foUovring expressions : 



xV, (x-hV^ — 1)", sin-'' 



Vl+.T 



, log[log(logx)}. 



3. If a: and y be related by the equation ^(x, y)=0, show that-^4-^ ^=0. 



Given show that^=0. 



4. If M be a function of two independent variables x, y, transform 
x~~\-y^ andr^^+S^ bato expressions in which ?■, 9 shall be the independent 

variables, where x==r(£^ — c and y=r(e^-\-E 

5. Investigate the conditions for a maximum or minimum value of a function 
of two independent variables. 

Given li fbe values of x, y, z, which make xijz a maxi- 

mum. 

f(x) 

6. Show that if/(a)=0 andJ7(a)=0, the limit when x=a *be first 

of the expressions which assumes a detenmnate 

form. 

Tind the values of 



lt,« 



sm ax — flxcosx 
1 — cosx 



• a — /3 • ^ ” (wi — n)2* 



lt^=» -5 

)’"! * 






7. If be the angle which the tangent to a cui’ve makes with the axis of r, 

then ^=co 34', and assuming that the radius of curvature P“^‘ 

dy dx 

ds ds 1 

ds^ 

8. Find the length of the evolute of a parabola from the centre of curvature 
at the vertex to the centre of curvature at the end of the latus rectum. 

9. Find the values of the int^als fx^(x — 

cos / ;c^Va^ — X® dx, and prove a formula for the reduction of 
dx 



Asr+i's.) 



(!> + <.=)” • 



/ 

_ 10. If tie latv of mortality be such that out ofn persons bom at the same 
time, m die erery year until they are all extinct, 6nd the chance of a man Tfloe: 
age IS a years, dying before he reaches the age of i years. 
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11. Show that •pip"i x)dx=<^(g^ ? 

b and c are. given functions of a. 

12. Solve the following differential equations : 

(„) 

+-Bcos>na:. 

(r) ^ -j-27y=A COS3.T. 

® g-S^=«- 

(() ^ +xC0S(t— ysina =0, ^ +l6ula+JCOSa=0. 



App^niUm 

a, a?) t/®, where -^’o- «• 

(renoral 
Clasd Ex- 
amination. 



Logic. — Examiner, Rev. Dr. M^Qosh. 

1. Definition is said to aid in making a notion clear and distinct. Bring out 
this by the definition of Logic. Division is said to make a notion adequate. 
Illustrate this by a division of Logic. 

2. Show precisely how it is that every general notion must have both extension 
and comprehension, and that the one must ever be in the invei'se ratio to the 
other. 

3. Chai'les V. .said that a man is as many times a man as he learns a new 
language. Bring out dourly what trnt.h you may conceive to be in this statement. 

4. "Whately says JEO is to be 1 'ejectc.il. Why? A pei’son urged that there 
may be a, valid syllogism in JEO, and gave the following, which you are required 
to examine : — 

I. Some X is Y. 

E. Every Y i.s not Z. 

O. Some X is not Z. 

5. Examine the following, and in doing so indicate tlio mood and figure, and 
reduce it : “Persons often referring to religion are religious professors ; I have 
found sevei'al such persona to be wicked ; and I am inclined to look on religious 
professors as wicked.’ ’ 

N.B — ^Instead of this, those socking honors may state and examine Mr. 

Mill’s attributive theory of reasoning. 

tio^' what is meant by redvxtio ad im^possihle, and iudu'eet demonstra- 

is always a chai'itablo man. But tliis man is a charitable 
man, and I conclude ho is a good man.” State this both as a conditional and 
categorical, and in doing so explain what is the di£Eci*eaco between a conditional 
nnd categorical. 

8. Examine the following and say what are the fallacies involved, and in 

domg so define the fallacies 

(a) A person has observed so many as twenty persona who have a great 
memory but liave not a powerful understanding, he concludes that a 

... powerful memory and a powerful understanding ai'e incompatible. 

Kp) xwo persons are ai*guing on the subject of slavery. One maintains 
that it is wrong in any one to claim the right of property in a feliow- 
man. ^ The. other shows that the slaves in the Southern States of 
Amenca are more comfortable than a loige number of the working- 
classes in Ireland. 

P^bation. Define Evidence. Dcifine Demonstration. Define 
■Dm- Definition. Define Mathematical Axiom. ShoAV what precise 

served by definitions and axioms in con.structing the science of 
and notice the controversies on this subject. 
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10. What Is the diSerence between a ‘^perfect induction,” an “ induction bv 
simple enumeration without a known exception,” and the induction actuali'v 
followed in physical science ? How are we justified in the last of these in risinrt 
from the facts which are limited, to the law of the facts which is universal ? How 
is the reasoning put in a perfect induction ? and how in the induction of physical 
science ? 

1 1 . What is the difference between reason and cause ? AVhat is Aristotles 

di^nsion of causes ? WTaich of these do we seek In ordinaiy physical science ? la 
what sciences do we strive to discover causes ? Whence the difficulty of findinj 
causes ? ' 

12. Xenophon tells us that in the retreat of the ten thousand a fierce wbl 
blew in the faces of the soldiers and caused them much suffering ; whereupon a 
soothsayer advised that sacrifices should be offered to the winds, and when that 
was done the wind immediately ceased, which was ascribed to the god Boreas. 
To what head of ftillacies would this be referred in formal Logic? How could 
you show that this conclusion is not justified by the hlethod of Difference? 
Enunciate the canon of that method. 

1 3. Is the eridence of testimony inttiitive or experiential ? Emmciate some o: 
the canons of historical eridence. "WTiat piu'pose do they serve logically ? What 
narratives diminishin certainty from age to age? WHiat continue 'the same 
through all ages? 

14. In what sciences is deduction the exclusive instrument? How does it 
come that deduction can he so extensively used in these ? In what sciences must 
we begin with induction ? Why so ? AVhen may these sciences become deduc* 
tive? Name sciences which have reached this stage. Show how deduction aad 
induction may be combined. 

For mere Pass the Student may substitute any of the following for a corres- 
ponding number of the above : 

(a) What are the laws of thought involved in the use of signs? 

(i) “There wei’e twenty thousand men engaged in battle.” What is the 
suhj ect, what the predicate, and what the copula in the above pro- 
position ? lYhat is its quantity and quality ? Is the predicate dis- 
tributed? 

(c) Wbat is meant by subaltemation? What by contrary opposition? 

^Vl^at by contradictory opposition ? 

((f) IVhy must the conclusion in the second figure be negative? 

(e) WTiat is the canon of the method of agreement? Give an example. 



Second and Third Year Students. 



Kattjral Philosophy, — Rxam.iner, Dr, Stevelly. 

1. State some of the facts which prove that the absolutely solid particles of 
even the densest form of matter are not in actual contact. 

2. Explain fully what is meant by the inertia of matter, and state the proofs 
that every body has inertia independent of its weight, though proportional to it. 

3. A body is found to contain 9*25 times as much matter as the unit mass, 
and its volume, at the standard temperature and pressure, is three and seven* 
tenths tme the unit volume, mat is its mean density ? Define Density, and 
explam the distinction between Absolute and Mean Density. 

4. Explain how capillarity affects the hydrostatic level of liquids in open tubes, 
btate the law which governs the elevation or depression, and explam Brook 
Xaylor s experimental illustration of it. 

5. piree uniform spheres contain quantities of matter in the proportion of 1, 

and 3; the centres of 1 and 2 are at the given distance ri., the centres of I 

3 at the given distance B, and the centres of 2 and 3 at the given distance 
C ; Imd the centre of gravity of the three. 

G. Enumerate the meebauic powers, and give a genei'al description of some 
one or two of thp and the by which the relation of the forces which eq«i' 
librate on these is detenamed. 
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7. State the proofs that the aeccloratlng force of gi*avity at a given place is Appendix 
the same for all bodies of whatever Icinil or inagnitiule, and from that fact prove Jfo. 8. 

that the statical forces of gravity iu*e proportional to the masses of iiioit matter 

in diSerent bodies. ‘ 

8. Explain how a cylindrical piece of lead may be made to swim m water, and 
whv it docs so, and at what depth it wonhl cease to swim. 

9. Explain the action of a sy]>hon, and state why boiling water cannot bo 
drawn off from a vessel by a syphon. 

10. Explain the optical principle on which the rerteetors in lightliouacs act, and 
the contrivances by which mariiun’S arc enabled to distinguish at a distance, and 
at night, one lighthouse ii’om anotlier ncjvr it. 

11. Name the arches by which the position of an astronomical object is fixed 
reLatively to the celestial equator, and describt^ how these angles are ob.servedor 
determined in any case. 

12. E.xplain clearly the polarity, the dmectivo powci*, the declination, and the 
variation, of the magnetic bur or needle. 



13. A string, whose length is ?, is fastened at its ends to two points which lie 
in the same horizontal plane, at a <listance equal to a (which is less than Z) ; a 
ring which rims perfectly smoothly on the cord sustains the weight W. Find the 
expression for the force which strains the string or tends to break it when W 
rests at its position of equilibrium. 

14. If a number of ibrees, applied at several points on a perfectly flexible 
cord, are in equilibrium, show that if forces equal and parallel to each of these 
were simultaneously applied at any one point they would be in equilibrium. 

15. If the centre of gravity of a heavy body be compelled to oscillate in a cy- 
cloid whose base is horizontal uml vertex turned downwards, prove that the free 
part of the force of gravity which changes its motion a.s it moves along is propor- 
tional to its distance from the vertex measuriKl along the curve. 

16. Explain the Asj)irator, and the [nicumo- hydraulic principle of its action. 

17. The absolute imle.x of relVacl.ion of water is <j. p. J and the absolute inilex 

of glass q. p. Show liow to (iud Ihc relative imlex from water into glass. 

Enunciate the gcnc-ral optical prim-lph?, and prove it. 

18. Explain why a magnetic bar, if madii to lloat freely on the surface of a 
sheet of water, although its austnil pole would be turned round towards the 
north, yet the floating needle would not be drawn towards the north .side of the 
sheet of water. 



ANALYTIC MECHANICS. 



1. State and prove (xuldinu.s’ properties with regard to the surface and volume 
generated by the revolution of a given curve about an axis in its plane. 

Deduce thence the expression for the volume of a riglit cone. 

2. A string under the action of gi*avity is stretche<l over a perfectly smooth 
simface of any form. Show that the tension at any point is proportional to the 
distance of that point above the fme extremity of the string. And show how to 
find the pressure on the curve. 

S. A uniform rod of matter attracting according to the law of gravitation, 
attracts a particle external to the i-od. Find the whole attraction on the particle, 
and the direction in which it atits. ] f there be three rods of equal thickness, in- 
finite in length, and in same plane, And the position of equilibrium of a particle 
under their inlluenee. 

4. If the motion of a particle be referred to axes ar j/, turning about the origin 
with angular velocity w, show that its velocities pai-allcl to the axes are 

and its accelerations parallel to the same axes are 



du 



dv , 






A particle is placed in a smooth tube which revolves in a vertical plane uni- 
formly about a point at a given distance from the tube *, determine the motion. 
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5. A. particle moves on a given smooth fixed curve under the action of givai 
forces ; show how to determine the velocity in any position, and the pressure. 

If equation of the tube is a® = 8, cw, the axis of a;, being vertical, detennhe 
the motion completely. 

6. Show that In an orbit .about a centre of force vp— const., where p is the 
perpendicular on the tangent. 

Show that this expresses that the moment of the particle's momentum about 
the Centre of force is constant. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

7. Prove that any couple acting in the same or a parallel plane is equivalent 
to a given couple if it have the same moment and same direction \ that is, if it 
have the same axis. 

8. Investigate the resultant of two couples which do not act in the same or 
in parallel planes. 

y. Suppose the planets to he moving in exact circles round the sun at rest in 
their common centre, show from Kepler’s third law that the accelerating force of 
gravity to the sun on each planet would be reciprocally proportional to the 
square of their distances from the sun. 

10. Given the accelerating force with which a central body attracts another 
at a given distance from it ; find the direction anil velocity with which that other 
must be projected, in order to describe a circle round that central body. 

1 1. If the sea water were absolutely incompressible, and of the same dentity 
and temperature at all depths, find the greatest depth to which a dimg-bell 
could be Slink in it, that the air in the bell should not become more dense by 
compression than the water, and so sink into it. 

12. IVrite down the formula which determines the position of the focus con- 
jugate to a given radient point for a lens, the position of whose centre, the radii 
of whose surfaces, and whose refractive index relative to the surrounding medium 
are ^ven, and ^ve the investigation. 

13. Explain the construction and use of the sinus galvanomet^, and prove 
the COTreotness of the principle on which its indications are t flk pn 



Third Tear Students. 



pHrstCAi Geogeatht. — ExamineTj Dr. Wyvilli Th<yffison. 

1. Name, and trace the direction of, the great currents in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and expl^ their several causes. 

2- Describe the mode of formation, and state any circumstances connected 
with the melting, of icebergs. 

5. ^scribe the general distribution of the principal rivers of South America 

4. What are the peoulianti^ of an insular climate? and what is their cause? 
f ^ sketch of the distribution of the principal lines of modem volcanoes. 

6. W hat natural orders of plants are characteristic of Australia, and what is 
the general aspect of its v^tation? 

7. yriiat the limits of the region of the Cinchonaceae, what valuabie piants 

"a produce, and to what purposes are they appiied. 

ei^ of tised in the various parts of South America as staple arti- 



[hosok questioss.] 

thfrIjSeTevdff tltnlla'"*'" » 

"^Peclfic Centres,” how might we 
u T® ^^ffbution of the same species of Alpine plants on the 
Europe? Labrador, of Scandinavia, oi Britain, and of Continental 
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Metaphysics Examiner, Rev. Dr. M^Gosli. Appendix 

1 . Show wherein the method of inquiry in psyeliology agrees with, and wherein 

it differs from, the method of inquiry in piiysicul science. Can observation and Geuern.1 
experience establish necessary tvuthsV "What thou can they do in regard to Claas Ex- 
sneh truths? . Jimiuation. 

2. What is meant by the automatic or reflex system ? What by tlie consen- 
sual or sensori-motor system ? What is the. nervous :ipi)a,ratus of the muscular 
sense ? What the knowledge ac<iuired by that sense V 

3. “Our senses deceive ns. A hill appears much nearer when seen across 
an arm of the sea than when viewed across an undulated plain; and a molehill 
appears a mountain in a mist. We cannot trust our senses, and what then can we 
trust ?” How would you answer the sc.cptieism involved in the above statement ? 

4. Give as full and accurate an analysis as you can of what seem to be om* 
cognitions obtained in sense-X)erception and self-consciousness. 

5. State precisely what is involved in the recoguitivc power of the mind. Is 
there f;uth in the e.xcrcise of memory? Is there knowledge? Show exactly 
how primitive Ihith difdirs from primitive cognition. Kame some of the lower 
and some of the higher exercises of hiith. 

6. What is meant by analytic, and what by synthetic judgments ? Wlio drew 
the distinction? Give examples of analytic judgments. Are they a priori or a 
posteriori^ Arc the judgments, “Two straight lines cannot enclose a space 

“ Every thing that begins to be must Imve a cause,” analytic or, synthetic ? Are 
they a piiori or a posteriori 9 To what division of judgments do you refer them ? 

7. Can the doctrine of the existence of an original moral faculty be reconciled 
with the undoubted fact tlmt men difler in their moral convictions ? Append 
reasons to the answer 3'ou give. 

8. AVhat place does the idea, or jihantaam, or conception, hold in emotion? 

IVhat sort of ideas raise up emotion? On what principle may the emotions bo 
divided most cxp<;dicntly and pliilosophioally ? 

9. Can the metaphysician prove primitive truths? Wliat then can ho do in 
regal'd to them V 

10. In what sense are intuitions Innate? AVhat is the diircrcnce between 1;hc 
spontaneous exercise and rellox use c»f intuitive pruicijilevS V On what conditions 
are we entitled to make a reflex use of them. 

11. What is the diflcrcnce between our convictions as to a woll-cstablished law 
of nature — say the law of gi’avitntion, — mid our conviction as to such a law as 
that “ every elFect has a cause ?” 

12. Are the law of cause and cllcct, and tlic law of the uniformity of nature, 
one and the same? Is a miracle a violation of the law of cause and effect? 

13. “ Causality of the cause is ever again something that happens and renders 
necessary your regressus to a state of higher cause, consequently the prolongation 
of the series of phenomena a parte priori unceasingly ? Who makes this state- 
ment ? Examine it. 

U._What qualities must meet in morally good action ? Give an analysis of 
what is embraced in love considei’cd as a virtuous affection. 



1. Name the philosophical works' of Bacon. How does he divide and sub- 
divide Science ? What place docs he allot to final cause ? Oiler remarks on 
final cause, and on Bacon’s view of' it. 

2. Name the philosophical works of Descartes. What seems to be his doc- 
trme of innate views ? Examine it especially in regard to the idea of the In- 
finite, the Perfect. 

3. Of what general subject does Locke treat in the Second Book of his Essay? 
iJium what sources does he derive all our ideas ? How, according to Locke, do 
we get the idea of time? Criticise his doctrine on this special subject, and his 
general doctrine as to the origin of our ideas. 

4. Name some of the writers of the French Sensational School. Wlierein did 
they agree with Locke, and wherein did they differ from him? Wlmtis the 

^ ^eligio'us tendency of the doctrines of the French Sensational School? 

5. What is the argument of Di’. S. Clarke iu behalf of the existence of God ? 

Gner comments. Is the argument a priori or a posteriori? In answering this 
question, exphxin a priori and a posteriori. ... 
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6. Gbe as clear an account as you can. of Leibnitz’ doctrine of Pre-estabKshed 
Harmony in its connexion Tnth lus raonadical theory. Say what truth there b 
in it, and what error and extravagance. 

7. VVhea and where was F. Hutcheson born, and where was he educated? 
What offices did he hold ? "What was his first work ? What is his view of the 
moral faculty in man ? What of virtue ? What are the views of the moral 
power and of virtue given by S. Clarke and by Price ? 

8. Name the great work of Kant. When was it published? WTiatisthe 
view given by him of Cause and Effect? What sort of reality had Cause aal 
Effect according to him? 

9. Name the ])liilosophic works of Reid. What does he mean when he says 
reason has two degrees ? Name as many as you can remember of his PrincipLs 
of Common Sense in regard to contingent truth, and offer comments. 

10. What precisely is Reid’s doctrine of Sense-Perception ? In what respects 
does Sir W. Hamilton profess to correct and improve the doctrine of Reid on 
this subject ? 

1 1. Wherein did Dr. Thomas Brown’s doctrine of Perception agree with, aad 
wherein did it differ from, that of Reid ? Offer comments on Brown’s doctrine. 

12. What precise form does UtUitaidanism assume in the philosophy of Beu* 
tham ? Offer comments. 

13. yVhal are the faculties, according to Cousin ? State and critically exa- 
mine his view of reason. 



First Year Engineering Students, 



Mineealogt and Geologt. — Examiner, Dr. Wj/viUe Thomson. 

1. What^ substances are usually met with in mechanical suspension, and what 
in iolufion, in sea- water? 

2. Describe the nature of mineral springs. 

3. Describe the phenomena of a modern volcanic eruption, and enumerate and 
describe the more important products of volcanic action. 

4. By what causes are dislocations of strata usually produced? 

5. State the difference in mode of occurrence and in composition between 
chalk and gypsum. 

6. Mention and describe the orders of Tnvertebrata which have become extinct. 

7. D^cribe minutely the structure and zoological relations of the genus 
Belemnites, and mention the geological formations of which it is specially cha- 
ractenstic. 



Geometrical Drawing. — Examiner, Professor Tames Thomson. 

The examination comprised questions in Descriptive Geometry and Perspective, 
together with a scrutiny of drawings executed during the Session. 



Second Year Engineering Students. 



Practical Mechanics — Examiner, Dr. Stevelly. 

X. The ram of a pile engine weighs 17 cwt., and has a fall of 35 feet, calcu- 
late the number of units of work performed each time the ram is raised. 

2. A dynamometer shows that a horse drawing a certain load on a level road, 
the efficient of friction on which is found to be one-twelfth, is exerting a 
tractive force of 150 lbs. when moving at H miles an hour. What is the load 
on the cart? and how many units of work is the horse performing each minute? 
ilow^ could the co-efficient of friction of that cart on that road be actually de- 
termmed? 

3. A man of eleven stone wright runs a mile in eight minutes ; each step he 
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takes is a yard and a-quartcr long, and the curve his centre of gi’avlty describes Appendix 
rises and falls an inch and a-half each step. What part of the work of a horse 8. 

has he performed in the journey ? *i GonIJS 

4 How many units of work wore performed m raising to their places the 
materials of a wall 60 feet long, 1 2 fcijt high, and 2 feet thick ; the mean density amiuation. 
of the materials being 2-^ to water I ? 

5. There were 4,500 cubic feet of water in a mine whoso depth was 5G fathoms, 
when an engine of 70-horse power began to work the pumps; the modulus of the 
engine and pump was 0 C6. The engine continued to work five hours before 
the mine was cleared. How many cubic feet of water ran into the mine per hour? 

6. It is found that the tension of the to^v-ropc of a certain loaded boat, drawn 
by a horse along a canal, is 33 lbs., when reduced to the direction in which the 
boat was moving at the rate of two miles an hour. How many horse-power must 
the steam-engine exert that wouhl propel that boat at 16 miles an hour? 

7. IVhat fact, ascertained e.xperimcntally, proves that high pressure steam is 
more economical than low pressure? Explain how the conclu.sion is deduced. 

8. On what supposition only can Boyle’s or Marriotto’s law be applied, when 

calculating the work of steam used cxpa,nsivcly ? And what circumstance ren- 
ders the lise of that law allowable in practice 'i ^ 

9. From the general expression for the ratio of the sliding to the actual motion 
round either centre in contact connexion, deduce the e.xpression when the pieces 
ju-e the teeth on two wheels, which are involutes of their respective pitch circles. 

10. I require to put bevel wheels on two shafts, which arc inclined at an angle 
0, so that the angular velocity round A shall be to that round B, as a to ^ : find 
some trigonometrical function of the angle of the cone, to which either frustum 
must he described, suited to logarithmic calculation. 

11. An overshot water-wheel is of the mean diameter height D ; it receives 
water at the angular distance from its liiglicsl; point n, from a stream which 
delivers 17 lbs. of water pm- minute upon the wheel; the buckets cmjjty at the 
mean angular distance d, from the lowest point of the wheel. Deduce the ex- 
pression for tlie gross horse-power of the wheel, and explain what circumstances 
m practice limit a and d. 

12. The ram of a Brahma’s Tress is 9 inches diameter; the plunger of its 
smallest pump is J-iucli diameter ; the lever wliirli works the pump is a bar, 
which permits the workman, wlio weighs Hi Htone, to lay on his weight four 
feet from the pin, which is the. fiileriim, and which is three, inches li-oni the 
plunger of the pump. What gross pressure cun the man exert by the aid of this 
press? 



Drawino. — Examiner j Erofes&or James Thomson. 

The examination comprised the following questions, together with a scrutiny 
of drawings executed during the Session. 

1. Two straight lines and a point being given by tlicir projections, explain 
how the projections may bo found of a straight line passing through the given 
point, and intersecting both the given lines. 

2. Griven the projections of a straight line, it is required to find the angles 
which it makes with the planes of projection. 

3. Give a diagram, accompanied by brief explanations, indicating the method 
described by Mongc (in Heiitbcr’s Translation) for constructing a perspective 
representation when the picture amfuco is pei-pendicular to both planes of pro- 
jection. 

4. In perspective : — Explain what is meant by the measurv^ pointy and what 
hy the vanishing pointy of any set of parallel horizontal original straight lines, 
and give a diagram explanatory of the primuplc on which the employment of 
measunn^ points depends. 

5. Explain the distinction between an ordinary perspective and an ordinary 
panoramic representation of an object, and describe the chief features or pecu- 
hanties of the panoramic representations of two parallel straight lines, infinite 
in length in both directions. 

6. Given the isometrical proiection of a cube : show how to find the length 
of a side of the cube. 
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7. Givea the plan (or horizontal projection) of the intrado of an oblique arck 
sem-circnlar in its direct section (or section made by a plane perpendicnkr tn 
the axis of the cylindric surface of the intrado) ; it is required to show how tc 
construct the de^^opment of the soffit. 



Civil Enqiiteering. — Examiner ^ Professor James Thomson. 

1 . Describe the peculiar construction of the American bridges known as Towa‘i 
Lattice Bridges. 

2. Describe some of the chief features of the ^Niagara Suspension Bridge. 

3. If the line of resistance in a stone arch pass midwav between the top a".a 
bottom of the keystone in cohi weather, how mil its position be changed wiit:." 
the weather heconies warm ? 

4. Give reasons why the stresses in the various parts of cast-iron archo? 
oi*dinar>' construction are necessarily excessively indetermiuiito and varianle, airi 
explain, according to the lectures, a structural alteration by which this objecticn 
may l)c overcome. 

5. Describe the nature and use of the Schedule of Prices commonly appendcl 
to a ^ecifieation. 

6- Describe briefly the chief properties of Homan and Portland Cements, an'i 
the usual modes of their manul'acture. 

7. Counting that a brick of ordinary size, with its mortiir, will occupy a space 
of 9 X X ^ ha., find how many bricks will be required to build a cubic yard 
and how many to build the reduced or standard rod of brick-work. 

8. In respect to puddle walls of coffer-dams, describe some of the chief pre- 
cautions which usually ought to be taken in order to make thena water-tight and 
seexure, and point out ways in which failures have sometimes arisen. 

9. Give sketches of the eight regular mouldings of Classical Architectare, 

with their names. • i. u: ^ 

I(>. "What are the two principal varieties of thitings of columns? "Which kind 
is used in the Doric Order. 

11 . What are Triglj-phs ? In what Order are they used, and how 

12. Distinguish between the Corinthian, the Composite, and the Ionic Orders. 

13. In Engineering investigations as to the suitableness of proposed sourc^ 
of supply of water for towns, what are some of the usual modes of testing or esn- 
mating the sufficiency of the sources in amount ? Describe also some of the usual 
modes of proceeding to determine the suitableness of the sources as to punty. 
How may the high or low level of the sources affect the choice among them. 

14. How arc the coursing beds and heading beds of the voussou*s of obliqM 
arches formed according to the system prescribed by Buck, and how do the 
eonrsing and heading joints in the intrado lie relatively to one another? 



Ageicultuee. — Examiner, Dr. Hodges. 

THEORY OF AGRICULTURE. 

1. Give a statement of the views of Liebig on the absorbent qualities of soils- 

2. State the purposes served by water in the nutrition of plants. 

8. Bxp l a in the chemical theory of the rotation of crops. 

4. How may the usual adulterations of guano be detected? 

5, State the average amount of Phosphates contained in the foUowing ma* 
nures : — Bone Dust, Peruvian Guano, Patagonian Guano. 



PRACTICE OP AGRICULTURE. 

1. Describe the operations required in tlraining a field on the system recom- 
mended by Smith of Deanston. 

% Give an account of the methods of irrigation. 

3. State the operations required to prepare a field for the Flax crop. 
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HISTOUY AND DISEASTSS OD TAIUVI ANIMALS. 

1. Describe the anatomical sti’uctui’c of the foot of tlie Horse. 

2. Write a formula for a blister. 

3. State the precautions required in the maiiagomeut of fattening cattle. 



App&iidia 
A'o. 8. 

Geaornl 
Glass Ex- 
amination. 



Faculty of Medicine. 



French. — Examiner, Professor Dr. FHngs. 

L’expii'ation est generalemeut moins loborieuse que rinspiration. Dans les 
phenom^nes ordinaii*es de la resi>iratIon, le retour au repos dos agents actifs de 
rinspiration et I’elasticite des pouinons sutfisent, eii grande partie, pom* la deter- 
miner. Le cadavre, sur lequel le jeu des ptiissancea musculaires a cesse, est a 
I'etat d' expiration. Mais l'expu*ation neccssite souvent riutcrveiition de puissances 
actives. Ainsi, dans les expiratioiivS protbndes et prolongees, les muscles dits 
expirateurs agissent en sens oppose des muscles inspirateurs, et peuvent diinincur 
les divers dlam^tres de la poitrlne. Dans bcaiiconp de circonstaucos, I’oxpira- 
tion devient un phenom^ne complexe et neccssite, d’une mani^re evidente, I’in- 
tervention de puissances musculaires varices. Tels sont les efforts d(i la phona- 
tion et du chant, dans lesquels le conrant de sortie de fair est gi’aduc, retarde, 
accelei’e, etc.; tels sont les eiforts violents des excretions, de I’exei'cice musoulaire, 
etc., dans lesquels rail’ est momeutancment conserve dans la poitrine dilutee, et d’oii 
il s’echappe ensuitc brusquement, quand roffort <a ccsse. Tcls sont encore unc 
fouie d’autres actes, tels que le buillomcnt, la toux, Ic rii’C, reternunient, etc., dans 
lesquels interviennent et les agents de Texplration et ceux de rinspiration, et sur 
lesquels nous reviendrons plus loin. 



The fundamental vital action of assimilation and nutrition is in all cases 
attended with the formation of certain Hubstance.s, wliich act as poisons if retained, 
and which are, therefore, unil’ormly cxerctad li’oru the system, or at least from 
the nourishing fluid. The carbonic acid, thrown off from all living beings, the 
bile, urine, &c., of animals, and tlio proper juices, resins, and oils of vegetables, 
are of this kind. 

As the reception of nourislnnont into living bodies i.s connected with a con- 
tinual process of deposition or nutrition, so the excretions from the Jinimal body 
are believed to bo connected with a continual interstitial absorption ; but the 
case of vegetables shows that such absorjition is not a ncec.'isary prelude to excre- 
tion.^ There must evidently bo certain genevjil laws which determine the noxious 
qualities, and the expulsion of coi’tain compounds, a.s ■well as the nutritious 
qualities, and appropnatioir of others, although the same chemical elements are 
contained in both, but no such general principles have as yet been clearly ascer- 
tained. In the excretions, the chemical elements are disposed to form crystal- 
line compounds ; but whether this is because they have escaped from the dominion 
of vital laws, or whether they are excreted because they have become fitted for 
forming such compounds, is uncertain. 



Botany. — Examiner^ Dr. Wyville Thomson. 

1. Describe the principal modifications of Purenehyma. 

^ Exogenous stem are spiral vessels chiefly found. 

3. What is the character, and wlmt are the functions of the cambium layer? 

4. Describe the structure of the termination of a root. 

5. Give the characters and therapeutic properties of the Natural Order 
Papaveracea. 

6. Refer the following Briti.sh Genera to their Natural Orders : — Cichorium, 
PetMa, Arum, Anemone, Atropa, Hyoscyamus, Scilla. 

7. In what plants do we meet with silica most abundant ? 

UONOR QUESTIONS. 

8. Describe minutely the development and structure of the stamen, of the 
anther, and of the pollen. 

9. Describe the mode of reproduction in 1.he Dcsmidece. 
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Chejustet. —Examiner^ Br. Andrews. 

1 . Explain by sjTabols tbe reactions whicli take place ■when oxygen gas is 
prepared by the action of heat on MnOj and KO, CIO5. 

2. What are the properties of the peroxide of hydrogen, and how is it pre- 
pared? 

3. Describe the prindpal reactions of ozone, and the conditions under wHoii 
it is formed. 

4. Grive a particular description of the method of analysing atmospheric air 
by means of hydrogen gas. 

5. What bodies have been found in atmospheric air besides oxygen, nitrogcr. 
and carbonic acid ? 

6. Give a full account of the reactions which occur •when solutions of fnc 
common phosphate of soda and of the pjTOphosphate of soda are mixed with a 
solution of the nitrate of silver. 

7 . What is the composition of the fluoride of silicium ? Explain also by syta- 
hols tlie formation of hydroftuosilicic acid and of silica, which takes place when 
fluoride of silicium comes into contact with water. 

8. Give an account of the causes of explosions in coal mines. State the com- 
position of “ fire damp” and of “ choke damp,” and in what proportions the 
ibrnier must be mixed with atmospheric air in order to produce the greatest ex- 
plosive effect. 

9. Give some account of hydrocyanic acid ; its preparation, properties, and 
tests. 

10. What is the composition of gunpowder, and the principal products which 
are formed -when it explodes ? 

1 1 . State the composition and principal properties of cellulose describe par- 
ticularly the action of strong nitric acid upon it. 

12. Give an account of the fermentation of sugar, and of all the products, 
according to recent researches, of that fermentation. 

13. If C=12, H=l, N— 14, 0=16, CI=35*5,K=39; what are the formulas 
of the following bodies : — ^water, hydrochloric acid, alcohol, ether, nitrate 01 
potash ? 

14. l\Tiat are the four types to which Gerhardt refers organic compounds? 

Illustrate them by writing the formulas, according to this view, of methyl, ethvl, 
marsh gas, -wood spirit, alcohol, hydrochloric ether, and ethylaroine. 

15. If a given quantity of gas in the moist state, at the temperature of lO" C., 
and under a pressure of 28 inches, measure 150 cubic inches, what volume would 
it occupy in the dry state at 0° C., and under a pressure of 30 inches (tension of 
watery vapour at 10® C., 0*36 inches ; coefficient of expansion for i® C,, 0*00366)? 

16. How is the latent heat of water determined ? 

17- Describe the method usually employed by chemists to take the densities 
of vapours, and state how it has been recently applied to the determination of 
vapour-densities at very high temperatures. 

18. Explain the source of cold in evaporation. 

19. Give an account of the method of determining the elcciarical force of a 
voltaic couple. 

20. What is the theory of the electrophorus? 

21. What are the effects produced by an electrical current when traversing an 
electrolyte ? 

22. ^ Describe Darnell’s and Grove’s forms of the Voltaic Battery, and state the 
chemical actions •which take place in them when the current is passing. 

23. Give an account of Voltmc induction, and of the construction of Ruhm- 
korff’s machine. 

24. What is the action of a po-werful magnet on bismuth and other diameg- 
netic bodies? 



blATEEiA Medioa. — Examiner^ Br, Jatnes Seaton Eeid, 

1. Describe the meaning of “Expectorant Medicines.” 

2. How axe they classified ? 

3. En^erate the expectorants belonging to each class. 

4. Write a prescription for each expectorant. 
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5. State the number and kind of I'.ho natural secretions from the air passages 

and how they arc altered by disease. ’ 

6. In pi-escribing an exjoectorant, what sliould tho prescriber first endeavour to — 

decide with regard to his patient? General 

7. What meaning ai*e you to attach to “ Cough” as a symptom, and what errors 

ia prescribing has an incorrect interpretation of its meaning led to ? amination. 

8. State four of the most frequent causes ol' cough. 

9. Write a prescription for each of the four diseased states of which cough 
may be a symptom, and in which an “ expectorant medicine” may be ap] 3 ropriatc, 
attaching the letters B. A. C., &c., to the articles that may be called “We,” 

" adjurant,” &c. 

10. Write prescriptions for effervescing mixtures (fi oz.) of Bi-Carbonatc 
Potash with Citric and Tartaric Acids. 

11. Name the medicines on the tabic, and classify them therapeutically. 



StmoERY. — Ejsamino-, Dr. Gordon. 

1 . Describe the various forms of liydroeelc, their different diagnosis, and treat- 
ment. 

•i. Describe the various apparatus in use for the treatment of fractures of tho 
leg; then- respective merits as applicable to special displacements, and tlic cir- 
cumstance.s which determine the scat of fracture of the fibula. 

3. Describe the conditions which indicate tho external or perineal incision in 
cases of stricture ot the urethra, and also the operation and after-treatment. 

4. Describe the Mppcaranc{*.s, the con.stitutional and local treatment of an ulcer 
or wound attacked l)y hospital gangrene. 

a. Describe the treatment of an Incised wound, such as that after an amputa- 
tion ot the thigh, Irom its commcnccmont until its complete cicatrization. 



Medical JDitisritUDENOE. — PJ-xaminer, Dr. Hodges. 

•. ^ ascribe the method of preparing Nicotine, and tho processes requirod for 

Its icientincution. ^ 

2. What an; the proee.ises employed for tho detootion of Thoaphorus in cases 
Ot suspected poisoning V 

,1 ^ of the characteristic symptoms Tiroduccd by a poisonous 

close of Hydrocyanic Acid. ^ 

wotindl?''* procautiona to ho obsomid in the c.aiamination of gunshot 

5. IIow is Chloroform detected ? 

imnimum doses in which tho following substances have been 
pborua —Arsenic, Corrosive Sublimate, Antimony Opium, i*hos- 

methods employed for tho examination of supposed blood 



Special Prize Examination, 



Latin. — Examiner, Professor Reichel. 

Special Prize. 

To be translated into Latin prose ; 

other excellent arguments for the immortality of the soul, 
withniif n from the perpetual progi*css of the soul to its perfection, 

her to airiving at it : which is a hint that I do not remcm- 

iect +tnn opened and improved by otliers who have written on this sub- 
MitothetboiirrU a groat weight with it. How can it enter 

and of rp(' the soul, which is capable of such immense perfections, 

eiving her improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing 

£ 
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Apptudke 
*Vo. 9- 

<5ener»l 
CIms Ex- 
aminxtion* 



»hno 5 t as soon as it is createa? Are sneli abilities maae for no purpose? A 
brute arrives at a point of perfection that be can never pass ; in a few years se 
has all the endowments he is capable of; and were he to Uve ten thousand mee 
would he the same thing he is now. Were a human soul thus at a stand in ner 
accomnlishments, -were her faculties to be full-blown and incapable ot farthe: 
enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away insensibly, and drop at one* 
into a state of annihilation. But can we beUeve a thinfang being, that is ai s 
nemetual progress of improvements, and travelhng on from perfection to pe- 
feetion after having just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, ^ 
a few discoveries of Us infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, mustpenshat as 
first se tting out, and in the beginning of her inquiries?— Annisos. 



Special Prize. 

Translate into English the folio-wing passages : — 

Vireil — Georgies, Book I., lines 257-275. *-v ti w • -vr • 

Livy— Book XXII., Chapter 9. beginning at the words— Q. FahinsMaiun-Ji- 

dictator, to end of chapter. . „ „ ^ , , - - .u— 

Cicero— Epistolae ad Atticum, Lib. EH., Ep. 7, to end of first section. 

Terence Phormio, lines 682-712. 

Horace — Ep^tolae, Lib. L, Epistola 17^ lines 46-62. 



Special Prize. 

1 . When is the ablative of comparison (major eo) not used? 

2. When are anieqvam and priTisquamMsed -with the indicative, and when wu 

the subjunctive? .. , , , 

3. With -what difference are the genitive and ablative used in expresa-g 

’’"r'E^rel in Latin: Three hundred of us have conspired together: yc3 
friends, of whom you have many. 

5. Distingiush between /oeTieror iibi siidfoeneror a fe : het-ween Tnorf^ror w^.- 

the dative, and the same with the accusative ; between literas dare alicai iz. 
literae dare ad aliquem : between vacare rei and vacare , , 

6. What is the meaning of nouns in — etum and — ? of nouns — 

and —culum f and how are these last terminations modified in certam casea 
Give examples. ^ ^ 

7. Give the derivations of the following words : causa, sequester, fungor, car’ 
in^ templum, crin^ ^ 

8. How are derivative and inceptive verbs formed ? . 

9. Express in Latin, -with the word literae., one epistle, two, three episilea. 
IQ, W^te out in Lat in words the following expressions : 

HSIoOOCCe HSXXXXCIo HSCIoCIoC. 



Matricali- 
iioa Ex- 
aniinaltotu 



Matbiculation Examination. — October, 1861. 



Latin. — Examiner^ Reo. Dr. Reickel. 



Translate accurately two of the following passages, taking them from £farsi 



authors : — 



HoB1CE<»OdE8, I. 



Scriberis Tario fortls et hostlum 
Victor Maeonii carminis aHte, 

Quam rem cunque ferox navibus ant equis 
Miles te duce gesserit : 



No^ A^ppa, neqne haec dicere, nec graveni 
Felidae stomachum cedere nescii, 

Hec cursus dupUcis per mare UUxea, 

Hec saevam Fdopis domum 
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Cqnamur tenues grandia, dura pudor 
Imbellisquo lyrae Musa potens votat 
, Landes egregii Cacisaria et tuas 
Culpa deterere ingeiii. 

Quis Martem tunica tectum admantina 
Digue scripserit ? aut pulvere Troico 
Nignijn Merionen, aut ope Palladia 
Tydiden superls parern ? 

Nos convivia, nos proelia virginum 
Sectis in juvencs ungnibus acrium 
Cantamus vacui, sivc quid urimur. 

Non praeter solitum levcs. 

IIonACE — O des, in. 
Martiis caelebs quid agam Kalendis, 
Quid velint flores et .acen'a thuria 
Plena, miraa'is, positusque carbo in 
Cespite vivo, 

Docte seiTOonos utriusque linguae ? 
Voveram dulces cpulas et album 
Libero caprura prope funcratus 
Arboris ictu. 

Hie dies anno redounte festua 
Corfcicem adstrictuin pice diinovcbit 
Amphorae funiuin bibere institutao 
Conaule Tullo. 

Sume, Maecenas, cyatlios amici 
Sospitis centum et vigiles luccmas 
P eider in lucein : procul omnis csto 
Clamor et ira. 

Mitte civiles super urbo cures : 

Occidit Daci Cotisonis agmen, 

Medus iufestus sibi luctuosis 
Dissidet urmis, 

Sendt Hispanae vetus bosti^i oraq 
Cantaber sera domitua catena, 

Jam geythae laxo meditantur arc^ 
Cedere carapis. 

Neglegens, no qua populus laboret, 
Parce privatus nimium cavere : 

Dona praesentis cape laetus hor?.e qt 
Linque sevei’a. 
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Horace — Satires, I. ^ 

Eupolia atque Cratinus AristoplmnesquQ ppetaq 
Atque alii, quorum comoedia prisca virorunx cgj. 
Si quia erat dignus describi, quod malus ac fup, 
Quod moechus foret aut sicanus aut alioqui 
Fapiosus, multa cura libertate notabant. 

Hinc qmnis pendet Lucilius, hosce sccutus 
Mutatia tantum peclibus numerisque, faeptps, 
Emunctae iiaris, durus comppnere vei'sp^j 
Nam fuit; hop vitiosus : in hoyp saepe ducen|p|, 
Ut magnum, vei-sus dietabat stanS pede in ppp. 



s. 
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Aj)2)endio! to Report of the president 

Cura flueret lutulentus, erat quod toUere velles ; 

Garrulus atque piger scribendi fyire laborem, 

Scribendi recte : nam ut raultum, nil moror. ^ Ecce, 
Crispinus minimo me provoeat ; Accipe, si -vis, 

Accipiam tabulas ; detur nobis locus, hora,^ 

Custodes ; videamus uter plus scribere posslt. 

Di bene fecerunt, inopis me quodque pusilli 
Finxerunt animi, raro et perpauca loquentis. 

ViRGii. — JExeid, Book I. 

Obstupuit primo adspectu Sidoma Dido, 

Casu deinde ^’iri tanto ; et sic ore locuta est : 

Quis te, nate deu, per tanta pericula casus 
Insequitur? qua; vis immanibus applicat oris? 

Tune ille ^neas, qucm Dardanio Ancliis® 

Alma Venus Phrygii genuit Sinioentis ad undam ? 
Atque eiiuidem Teucrum momlni Sidona venire, 

Finibus expulsum patriis, nova regna petentem 
Auxilio Bell : genitor turn Belus opimam 
Yastabat Cyprum, et "victor ditione tenebat. ^ 

Tempore jam ex illo casus inihi cognitus urbis 
Trojana?, uomenque turnn, regesqiie P elasgi. 

Ipse bostis Teucros insigni laude fei-ebat, 

Seque ortum antiqua Teucrorum ab stirpe volcbat. 
Quare aglte, O, tectis, jiivenos, succedite nostris. 

Me quoque per midtos similis fortuna labores 
Jactatam, bac domum voluit consisterc terra. 

IToii ignara mail, miseris succurrere disco. 

Sic memorat : siraiil iEnean in re^a ducit 
Tecta ; simul divum templis indicit honorem. 

Isec minus interea sociis ad litora mittit 
Viginti tauros, magnorum bon'entia centum 
Terga suum, pingues centum cum matribus agnos, 
blunera imtitiamque du. 

ViEGiL — .SlxEiD, Book m. 

Postquam altum tenuere rates, nec jam ampbus uUffl 
Apparent terra?, ccelum undique et undique pontus ; 
Turn mibi cmruleus supra caput astitit imber, 

Noctem hiememque ferens, et inborruit unda tenebris. 
Continuo venti volvunt mare, magnaque surgunt 
.ffiquora : dispersi jactamur gurgite vasto. 

Involvere diem nimbi, et nox bumida ccelum 
Abstulit ; ingeminant abruptis nubibus ignes. 
Excutimur cursu et ccecis erramus in undis. 

Ipse diem noctemque negat discernere ccelo, 

Eec meminisse via? media Pidinurus in unda. 

Tres adeo incertos cceca caligine soles 
Erramus pelago, totidem siue sidere nodes. 

Quarto terra die prlmum se attollcre tandem 
Visa, aperire procul montes, ac volvere fumum. 

Vela cadunt ; remis insurgimus ; band mora, nauUe 
Annixi torquent spumas, et caerula vemmt. 

Servatum ex undis, Stropbadum me litora primum 
Accipiunt : Stropbades Graio slant nomine diet® 
Insuke lonio in magno, quas dim Celfeno, 
Haipyimque colmit allse, Phinela, postquam 
Clausa domus, mensasque metu lirpiere priores. 
Tristius baud illis monstrum, nec sa?vior ulla 
Pestis et ira deQm Stygus sese extubt undis. 

Viranei voluerum vultus, fmdissima ventiis 
ProTuvies, uacaque manus, m palbda semper 
Ora fame. 
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Virgil — zEneid, Book VIII. 

0 1 mihi pn«toritos rcfcnit si Jupiter annos ; 
Qualis erain, qtmm primnm acieiii Ti’ninestc sub ipsu 
Stravi, scutorumquo incencU victor ucorvos, 

Et regeiu hue lleriUim dextrn sub Tartaru misi ; 
Naseenti cui tres imimas Fcronia mater, 

Hon*eiulum dicta ! de<ierat, Unnia arnia movenda 
Ter Icto stcnieiidus (Tat ; eiii tunc tamcn oinnes 
AbstuUt hu 3 C animas doxtra, et tot-idem exuit avniis : 
Non ego mmc dnlci ainpic’.xii divoUerer usi^uam, 
Nate, tiio ; neqne linitimo Mezentius uinquam, 

Huic capiti insultans, tot fciTO sieva dedisset 
Funera, tarn mnltis vidnasset civibiis urbem, 

At VOS, O super! ! ct divftni tii maxime rector 
Jupiter ! Arcadii, qureso, misevescite rogis, 

; Et patrias audite ju-eces : Si nmuina vestra 
Incolumcm Pallanta inilii, si fata rcservant, 

Si visurus eum vivo, et venturus in unum ; 

Vitam oro : patiar quemvia durare laboreni. 

Sin aliquem infandum casum, Fortuna, minaris ; 
Nunc, 0 nunc ! liceat crudelem abrumpeve vitam, 
Dum curie ambigiuc, dum spes, incerta futuri, 

Dum te, care pucr, inea sera ct sola voluptas, 
Complexii teneo : gravior non nuntius ain-es 
Vulneret. Hiec genitor digi-essu dicta supremo 
Fundebafc : 1‘amuli collapsum in tecta ferebant. 
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C;nsA«, Lib. T. 

Qiiamobrcm placuit ei, ut ad Ariovistum h^gatos mittorct, qiii ab eo postula- 
rent, uti nliquera locum medium utniiS(pio colloquio d(’lig(!ret : vellc sosc do re- 
publica et sumrais utriusqmi rebus cum co agere. Ei lugationi Ariovistus rcs- 
ponclit : “ Si quid ipsi a Ciesarc opus csset, s(;.sc ad cimi veutui'um fuissc ; si quid 
ille se velit, ilium ad se venire oporterc. Pneterea se neque sine c.xercitu in eas 
partes Givllia? venire aiulcre, <]iia.s Cmsnr prissiderot ; necpie (‘xercitinn sine 
magiio C()mmeatu atquc molimeuto in imnm locum contralKin^ posse : sibiautem 
^um videri, quid in sua Gallia, (iuam bello vicisvset, ant Cmsari, ant omnino 
Populo Pomano nogotii cssot.” 



CiESAU, Lib. III. 

Breyi spatio intcrjecto, vix ut his rebus, quas constituissent, colloeandig atquc 
administrandis tempos daretur, liostcs ex omnibus pavtibus, signo dato, decur- 
rere, lapides giBsaque in vallum coiijicerc : uostri pnnio integris viribus fortiter 
repugnare, neque ulliim frustra tcfiim cx loco superiorc mitterc : ut quccque 
pars castrorum nudata clefonsoribus premi videbatur, eo occurrorc et auxilium 
ferre : sed. hoc siiperari, quod diuturnitate pugme hostes defessL preelio excede- 
bant, alii integris viribus succcdcbant : quarnm rerutn a no.stris propter pauci- 
tatem fieri nihil poterat 5 ac non modo defes.so ex pugna cxcedendi, sed no 
deb^T constiterat, relinquiendt, ac sui recipiendi, faceltas 

CiESAii, Lib. V. 

Postrldie ejus dici mane tripartite nnlitcs equitesque in cxpeditionem misit, 
ut eos, qiu fugerant, persequerentur. His aliquantum itincris progressis, cum. 
jam extremi essent in prospectu, equites a Quinto Atrio ad Cmsarem venerunt, 
qui nunciarent, superioro nocte, maxima coorto tempestate, prope omnes naves 
afflictas atque inlittore ejectas case ; quod neque anchorie funosque aubsisterent, 
neque nautse gubernatoresque vim pati tempestatis possent : itaque ex eo con- 
cursu navium magnum esse incommodum acceptum. 



Sallust — Catiltna. 

Postea Piso in clteriorcm Hispariiam quaestor pro praetore missus est, adni- 
tente Crasso, quod eum infestum iinmicum Cn. Fompelo cognoverat. Neque 
tamen senatus provinciam invitus dederat : quippe Ibedum lioniinem a republica 
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procul esse Tolebat : simub quia boni com plures praesidium in eo putabant : et 
Jam turn potcntia Cn. Pompeii formidolosa erat. Sed is Piso, m provincia as 
equitibus Hispanis, quos in esercitu ductabat, iter faciens oecisus est. S^n: 
qui ita dicant, imperia ejus injusta, superba, crudelia, barbaros, nequivissepati; 
alii autem cquites illos, Cn. Pompeii veteres fidosqne clientes, voluntate erji 
Pisonem adgre-ssos \ numqnam Hispanos praeterea tale facinus feciase, sed is- 
perla saeva multa antea peipessos. Nos earn. i*em in medio relinquemus. De 
superiore conjuratione satis dictum. 

Sallust — Jugurtha. 

Ea tempestate Roraae seditionibus tribuniciis atrociter respublica a^taba'.i:: 
P. LucuUus et L. Annius, tribuni plebis?, resistentibus^ collegis, continuare Ea- 
gistratum nitebantur: quae dissensio totius anni comitia impediebat. Ea mora 
m spem adduotus Aulus» quern pro praetore in castris relictum supra dUipi’.::, 
aut conficiundi belli, aut terrore exertdtus ab rege pecuniae capiundae, militcs 
mense Januailo ex bibemis in expeditionem evocat : magnis itineribus, bienie 
aspera, pervenit ad oppidum. Sutbul, ubi regis thesauri erant. Quod quamquaE 
et saevitia temporis, et opportunitate loci, neque capi, ne(jue obsideri poterat 
(nam circum murum, situm in praerupti mentis extreme, planities iimosa hif- 
malibus aquis paludem feeerat), tamen, aut simulandi gratia, quo regi forraid- 
inem adderet, aut cupidine caecus, rineas agere, aggerem. jacere, alia, quae in* 
cepto usui forent, properare. 



Mathematics — Exarniner^ Professor Slesser. 

ABITHIJETIC. 

1. A man has £15 8 j. 6d, be lends £10 10s. 4rf., and gives £4 3 j. 4d. : 
he afterwards receives back two-thirds of what he lent, and three-Mths of wnit 
he gave away. How much has he then in possession ? 

2. Reduce the following expressions to their simplest forms : 

S. State the rule for the multiplication of one decimal fraction by another. 
Multiply 1*25 by *256, and 3‘8466 by 1*53, also divide 1 by ‘03125. 

4. Find the square of 1 -7088, and the square root of 1 0 *3 1 69445. 

5. If a class of workmen receiving wages at the rate of 208. per week, demaca 
an increase to 21 j., and are on strike for 26 weeks on refusal of th^ denied 
but at the eud of that time receive the desired addition ; it is required to find 
how long they must receive the increased wages before the loss of wages dur^ 
the strike is compensated for, — the interest of sums during the period being 
neglected. 

6. If a commodity worth per lb. be kept for half a year at m expense ol 
U. per cwL, at what price per lb. must it then be sold, so as to gain 8 per eent 
per annum on the money invested iu the commodity ? 



AXGEBXA. ‘ 

1. If o;=sl) 6=2, c=3, find the numerical values of 

^ (6 — a) (c — a) / 

(b^c—df‘^ {c—by 5 -V c*-l-4fi6+aS' 
a-^h-(p~a)}. 

2. Multiply together the expressions x — 2^, 
divide o'4'4a*-i-16 by 4-|-2fl-fa*. 

3. Add together (a-|-6-t-c)*, (a — 6)’, (a — c)*, and (6 — c)*. 

Also (a— 2a;)^ + a: (a— 2r)(«-^-ar). 

4. Divide^ — 27 by 
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5. Solve the foUowing simple equations : 

0) I-- 

( 2 ) X- 1 = 



10 . 

3^4 

1 _ 2 —“^ !■ = 2 - 



2.r — 1 

3 



2x-g _ l-i. 
a;+a x-\-h 
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ScHOLASsHjp Examinations. — October, 1861. 



Literary Scholarships. — First Year Stvdents. 



Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacDouall. 

I— 1. Translate the foHo\ving Hues of the Pias 

ro7c /3a()v^ (mva.'^tsv'^ *AyafxifivbJV 

X«tpoc^ MercXaov’ C7rE<rr€J'«)(ovro S’ eraTpoi’ 

“07Ae tafft'yvTjT’ ic ft«»'arov vv rot^ ’ircifiyoyf 

oTov^ TTpoern/aas <7£ y ’A^atwv Tpwff'i ^taj^etrOnt, 

tl»c a e/iaXoj' Tpuiei;, Kara S’ opffta 7rt<rru‘^ 7rar»?cra>'.^ 
ou fi7i}> irwi’ TreXft «p8.*tov at/ua re upru/v^ 

ffTTovSat r’ ctKpijrot^ Kal Sti’tuP ?]c ETrcViGftev. 

£t 7T£p yup rf‘ £*at ahriK \)\vfxmos ovK ireXetrcrey, 

<jipi Kal eKreXhi,^ fxeyuX' uIct airaTtjv uTrortaat* 
ffiiy aijjpaiy KeijyaXTjin yvrail;/ re Kai reKtiffaiv. 
cv yap iyo) roSc otSa Karin ifipiva K'al Kara Qvjxuv’ 
ECffExat i\fxup Sr’ &i' iror’ o\w\7/^*^“IXtoc Ipi) 

Kal ITpta/joff Kal Xaoc iuju/LtfiXtii)^ Ilpidpoto, 

Zevs Se ff^tv Kpoj'/Si^e v\ljli^vyo£f^ aiOipi^ val(oy, 
avroQ £7ri(T(T£/t;(nv^ ip£fj.yrjv'^ aiyioa^ rrdatv 
Tfjst' airdrrjg^ Koriioy. rd fxei‘ tccrerat ovk driXsoi-a' 
dXXa fiOL alvov &xoc aidev^ eafftrai, ^ MEVtXae 1 
et KE fJdvije^ Kal 'jrSr/iOv dvaTrXi/CTpt'^ [iioroio. 

Kai Kev eXeyxtarog ttoXv^I\I/io 7''^‘' Apyog iKOtjUT/V® 
air<Ka ydp fxvijaovrai 'Axaio'i rarpi^og ai-qg,^ 
koo Se kev tix<yXyiy Hpidfjf Kal Tpwffl Xiiroifu 
’ApyEiTjv 'EXeV^v, iTtu S’ ooTEa TTvaet^ dpovpa 
K£i.fxivov ev XpoiTj drEXEvrj^rw ettI £py^. 

KQi' KE Ttg Jc EiTTot Tpo»w»^ vTrepqyoptovTitiy 
imdpujaKwy^ yieveXdov KV^aXifxoio' 

‘€10 ourwc E7 t 1 TTftert )(6Xov TeXEffEi’^*^ ’AyafnifJ.yiHyj 
w? Kal vvv dXtov® oTparov i'jyayev ev 0«S’ ’Aj^atCP, 

Kal Oj) efSq oIkSvSe' <plXqv eg vrurplSa ya~ay 
KEtvpirt' %vv yqvffl Xitt^v dyaOoy M.eveXaoy 1’ 
wc TTore rig epief tote fioi £Vp£7a )(0u*v I” 

rot' S’ £7rt0apffuvaiv Trpocf^;; ^,avOog Mfii'fXaoc* 

“ 0dpo-£t, ^ijSe tL ttu) SEiStao-Eo^ Xaov ’A)(atwv. 

OVK iy Kaipiy^ 6^v ‘srdyq^ joeXog, dXXct 7rdpoi0c>' 
tlpuffaro^ ^wtfr^rp^ iravaloXoc r^S’ v?re»'£p0e>'^ 

Z&fid rk kal ® K&fJiov^ dySpec*” 
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2. Parse fully and accurately the words thus numbered, — distinguishing iZ 7 
that may be written iii exactly or nearly the same way, — and substitute Arjc 
prose forms or vocables for such as are exclusively Homeric or poetic. 

3. Mention the derivation or composition of all words thus numbered,— dis- 

cussin" doubtful cases, — distingiushing words -written in exactly or nearly 
same w.ay, and for such as are not used in Attic prose substituting such as are. 

4. Elucidate fully the construction of the words or phrases thus numberei 

5. Explain the Someric use of the distinctive pronoun or article. 

6. Exemplify, from the lines given above, various characteristics of Homeric 
versification, and show how some apparently objectionable hiatus are to be re- 
medied. 

II. — 1. Translate accurately the following passage from Xexophon's Am- 
basis : — 

uZv otl^ “ CokcT Trautmvrag (paXayya Xd^oug dpOibi; 

TrotTjerar r/ /ti*' yap (paXayl StacfTraaQr/aerat ew9ug. rp fiiy yap dt'oeoj' rj 
ci svo^oy tvphcrofiev to oqoq' fcai £v0uc rouro advfiiay iroi7iff£i, orav rfrayptvci 
£tf ptiXayya ravrrjv cucTratTfiivriy opwffiu. CTretra, i)v piy iri- ro.Wfar,* 
rfmy/i£j'Ot^ 7rpocdyw^cv,x£p<rr€vc-oufft>^ r//xw>^ ot TroXtyiuoi x'at rote nptrrc'e 
^pi/crovrai^ 0 rt^di' (iouXujvTcu'* kixv ci oXiyioy^ reray/iiyoi~ iu/jusyf ovciv 
ay e'trj SavfiaoTOv tl cut*:o?r£i»? >/p(5v h (f>aXayt, V7rdd6pdwv /jfXtuv cal dvflpwru:;' 
TToXXwv ifiTTiaoyrijy’ el H wq tovto eoTat, rrj oXp <paXayyi cacdv sirrar, 
tiXXd fioi ^oJcet cp0touc rove Xdx,oue TrotrjcraniyovQ TOffOvrov -y^copiov 
CiaXtiiroyTas rote Xd)(Oie ooor^ £^w rove fitr^drovc \d;i(^ove y£>^£ffyai^ rtJv 
ToXepiiuiv Keparuiv' Ka't ovrwg eaoneSa rije ts twv ‘TroXefxitoy (paXayyoQ tiwo. 
caj^arot Xdi^ot, cot dpStove dyo»'r£C ot trparttrrot Trpwrov Trpoctufft)', |/ r? 

ttv tvoCQv t) ravrp SKaarog d^ft 6 Xd)(0c. ».'at e'ig re rd ctnXetTOj' ov p^cter 
ftrrai rote xoXf/ttoie eiesXfiil^', eydev *.*ai iydev Xd)(ti?v oj'rtov, Ciacdd-ai r£ ri/ 
p^oiov sarat X6\ov dp6tov Trootrtdvra. ectv re rtg Trie^ijrai ruiy Xdj(wv, t 
TrXrjirloy /3or;9j/cret* i}y re tie tttj OvvTjflp rwy Xoy^ojv, d TrXrfo’toy />o^0i/tr£i* i<v 
re eJg vp evy/jd/j rwv Xdj^wv ext rd dt:pov aya/jf/yai, ovSe'ig^ juijk'irt 
riJy 7roXe^l(jy.'‘ ravra eco^e, Kal ixotovv dpStovc rovg Xoxovg- 5?fvo5i5v 
5£ dxttot' ext rd evuyv/uoy dxd rov Se^iov fiXeye ro7g orparidiraig' ‘‘’'Ap-Cpss- 
ovroi EttrtJ' ove dpdre poyoi ert fijuxocwv’^ rd" ^rp eJvaP £v0a xaXat 
i<nrevCQp.ey' roirove, r/v xwc Cuvw/i£0a, tent (hfiovg 5ft Arara^ayftr.” 

2. Eluddate fully the construction of every word or phrase to which th? 
numbers are attached. 

m. — ^Retranslate what follows in Attic Prose, accentuating your text through- 
out : — 

Alexandres, the son of Philippos and Olympias, ^be -who gave himself out lu 

the son of Zeus, — having ended* his life in Babylon, lay dead, and, while his 
officers contended tor the so\Tanty, remained without that sepulture in which— 

as our common nature requires us to inter^ him who is no more even the p^re^J 

share. X'es ! even he was left -without obsequies® for thirty days, until iu-istan- 
dros the Telmessian, whether moved by a divine impulse^ or induenced^ by some 
other cause,® came among the Macedonians and announced to them that Alex- 
andres was, both in lite and in death, the most prosperous of all kings that hal 
ever reigned, and that the Gods declared that the soil, which should iii*st receive 
that body in which his spirit had abode, should enjoy all prosperity and be for 
ever exempt from devastation.^ On hearing this tbey displayed emulous zesl.* 
each desiring to convey that freight® to his own realm, in order to retain it a» a 
deposit*® that should assure** him of a tranquil and stable reign. 

^caraoTpi^EtK. ^Karaurpuxrfiv. ^deoXjjTrrog. ®Kranx«ff0a‘‘ 

®ffvvrvxm. “ inropOrirog ci atuivog. ^eig^epEveat fj>c\oyeiKiav. ^dywyt/icr. 
^°K£i^)jXtov. **d/i7jpoc. 

Latik. — Ej;amin€r, Rev. Dr. ReicksL 

A. — ^Translate the following extracts into English : 

1. Sed in onmi oratione mementote earn me senectutem laudare quae funds* 
mentis adplesceatit^Q egnsUtu^ft sit, Ei qug effiritur id qug4 egq mogno quoadaa 
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cum assensu omnium dixi, Miscram esse senectiitem quae se oratiouo defenderet. Appetidix 
Non cani, non rugas repentc iiuetoritatcm ampere possuut : sed honcstc acta 
superior aetas fructus eapit auctoritatis extremos. Hacc enim ipsa sunt houora- sdiolarsliit) 
bilia quae videntur lovia attpie commuuia, salutari, appeti, decedi, assurgi, Examiiia- 
deduci, reduci, coiisnli : cpuie et apud nos et in aliis civitatibus, ut qnaoque tiona. 
optime morata, ita dlligentissime observantur. Lysandnun Lmicdacinonium, 
cujus modo inontionem f’cci, dicore aiunt solltum Laccdaemoncra esse honcstis- 
simuni domiciliuin scnectutis : nusquam cniin tantum tribuitur aetati, nusquam 
est senuctus honoratior. — Ciciiao — Du Sknectute. 

2. Haec igitur lex in amicitia sanelatnr ut iicque rogomus res turpes ncc facia- 
mus rogati. Turpis cnim cxcnsal.io est ct mluimc acc.ii)ici\da, quum in caotoris 
peccatis, turn si qiiis contra i*cnipublicani se amici causa fbcisso. fatcatur. Kteniin 
eo loco, Fanni et Scaevola, locali sumiis, ut nos longe prospiccrc oporteat futuros 
casus reipublicae. Deflexit jam aliqiuintuluin do spatiu curriculoque consuctudo 
majomni. Ti Gracebus regnura. occupare conatus est, vel regnavit is quidein 
paucos menses. Num quid simile populus Foinanus audierat aut viderat ? Huno 
edam post mortem secuti amici et propinqui quid in P. Scipione eHecerint sine 
lacrimis non queo dicerc. Nam Carboncni qiioquo raoclo potuimus propter 
recentem poenam Ti. Gracchi sustinuiraus. De C. nutem Gracchi tribunatu 
quid exspectem non libet augurari. Serpit dcindc res, quae proclivius ad per- 
niciem quum semel coepit labitur. Videtis in tabella jam ante quanta facta sit 
labes, prime Gabinia lege, bionuio aiitera post Cassia Cicero De Amicitia. 

3. Quinte, puta, aut Publi, — gaudent pracnomine mollcs 
Auriculae, — tibi me virtus tua fecit amicum 
Jus auceps novi, ciiusas defendero’: possum : 

Eripuit quivis oculos (utiu.s mihi, quam to 
Conternptum cussa mice pauperet.: hacc inea cura est, 

No quid tu perdas, neu sis jocus. liv, doinum atque 
Pelliculam euriU’c jubc : fi cognitor ij>sc : 

Persta atque obdiirii, stm rubra Canicula findet 
Infantes statuas, scu pingui tentua ouiaso 
Furius hibernas caua nive couspuet Alpes. 

Noune vides — alitpiis cid>ito sUinlem propc tangens 
Inquict. — ut patien.s, ut ainicis aptus, ut accr; 

Plures annabunt tlumni et ceturiii ci’cscent. 

Si cui praetcrca valulua male filius in re 
Praeclara sublatus aletur, no inanifestum 
Caelibis obsoquiuin nudet te, leniter in spem 
Adrepe oflieiosus, ut ct seribiu'c sccundus 
Heres et, si quis casus puGriim egcrit orco, 

In vacuum venias : pemiro hacc idea fallit. 

B — a. State -what you know about the persons mentioned in the second 
extract. 

Give the provisions of the le^es inentioncd in it. 



1. Translate the following extract into English:— 

Est autem maritimis urbibus quucdam coiTuptela ac demutatio morum : 
a miscentur emm novis sermonibus ac iliecipUnis, et importantur non merces 
plum adventiciae, sed etiain mores, ut nihil possit in patriis institutis manere 
a egrurn. Jam qui incolunt eas urhes, non luiercnt in suis sedihus, sed volucri 
mper spe et cogitatione rapiunter a dome loiigius : atque etiam quum manent 
tat. ™ et vagantur. Ncc vero ulla res magia labefec- 

a mu et Carthagmem et Cqrinthum pervertit aliqnando, quam me error ac 
quod mercandi cupiditateet navigandi et agrorum et armorum 
etiam ad luxuriani invitamenta perniciosa civitatibus 
umna ‘t man, quae vel capiuntur vel importantur ; atque habet etiam 
, sumptuosas vel desidiosas illecebras multas cupiditatum. Et 
p,_ ® Gorintho dixi, id baud scio an liceat de cuncta Graecia verissime dicere. 
— UcERo— D b Bepubuca, 
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Retranslate into Latin the folio-wing passage : — 

'When this reply was brought to Caesar, he sent ambassadors again to Ka 
with the following message : Since after being ti*eated by himself and the Kotm 
people with so much kindness as to be called king and friend by the Senate ia 
his (Ca?sar s) consulship, he made this return to him and to the Homan people 
that, when inTited to a colloc^uy he made difficulties about coining, and mdEct 
think proper to sj>eak an<l take counsel concerning theu- common advantage, 
the demands whicli he made from him were the following : fii-st, that he shodi 
not bring any further numbers of men ovei* the Rhine into Gaul: next, that he 
should ^ve back the hostages ■whom he had from the Haedui, and should allow 
the Sequani to give up to them those whom they had ] and that he should a;i 
annoy the Haedui, nor make war against them and their allies — C.-e&xu. 



Second Year Students. 



Greek. — Examiner, Frofeseor MacDouall. 

I.— -Translate perspicuously these lines from the XYth Book of the IZioJ;— 
'Qc ore 7LQ araro^ '/ttwoc, d*:ooT>iffac^ ini ^dryp,® 

ZiCfxov iinoppTj^ae neUoio^ icpoaivuiy,^ 

etwfidiS \ovetr0at kvppstog norapolo,^ 

KvStowv,^ — vdoi» ci Kaprj^ ce ^alrai 

wjiiois atfffforrai , — 6 o* dyXaiJ^^t^ TrsToWwg,^ 
pifLijia ? yoSva^ <pepet //era rj0ea Kot vopov 
wff^Eicrwp Xoti^ijpd^ Trdcac Kal yovvar ivupia,^ 
oTpvvwv iTTrrjac, ewei 0eou ek'Xucv auo>)j'. 
ot S’ <5cr h eXa^ov Kspaov^ i) dyptov alya 
iffffeyovro^ jcuvep re Kai avipeg uypoii^Tat ,^ — 
rov fiiv r * ^Xt/3aroc^ TeVprj Aral 2d<r*:toc* vX^ 
etpyffarV ouS’ dpa re^ KL^tjpuvai aiaifioy 
tQv 0 € 6’^ U7TO ta^^C Xtff^ i\vyiveiog^ 

etc 62dv, aJ^a 2e wavroc anirpaxs teal jue/jawrac,^— - 
ftic Aavaot reiiog piy ofiiXacov aiev exovTO, 
vvaaovrtg ^t^eo-tv re K'at iyxsffiv d^^tyvourtv,^ 
avrap, errel t3ov*’E»:rop* ixoi^opevoy criyag aytputy, 
Tap(ii)ffav,^ xaffiy 3e wapat xoat mwwecre^ 0vudc. 

» * ♦'* * * 4f » 

’Apyetot 0 vxi[x£ivav doXXeec*^ wpro 3’ diJr?) 
o^et’ d^0orepoi0ey* axb veupij^d c’ dijr-at 
dpuffKOv' TToXXd oe 3ovpa 0pa(reidwv axb ^etpwy, 
aXXa juev iy xhywT ^Aprjidoitjy^ aii^rjuy,^ 
woXXa 3e cat ^etrtnjyv,^ XtXaio/teva^ aaai,^ 

iv yatp loravro, xapog^ XP®^ caXoi' ewaupetv.^ 
o^pa piiv aiyt'Sa x^pc^lv ex’ drpc/ia^ ^olfiog *Ax6XK^y, 

ro^pa /tdX’ d^^orepwv* /3eXe’ rjxrsTO, xLxre 3e Xadc' 
abrap, ewet ftrarevwwa^ 23wv Aavaali' raxuTrtuXwv 
alia, ext 3* auros aves paXa piya, roiffi Sc® dvpby 
iy crnBeamv 20eXSe, Xadovro ci 0oypi3oc® aXic^C.® 

Cl c\ Sgr hi /3ut3v dye'Xrjv if ttiwu /iiy oiuy 
0f7pe 3ww icXovewat,® peXaiyrfg vvKrbg d^oXy^j® 
iXdovT e^axtvTjc/ xTfpavTopog ov Trapedvroc, 
u)£ e^o^j]0ev^ ’Axatot dvdXaScc* iv yap ’AwdXXw>' 

■^fc’e <po^oy, Tpuioty 3c *.'ai"EA.Topi jjvSoc oxa^ey. 



n.— 1. Farse fully and accurately the words thus numbered, explaining theh 
fbnmfton when at all tmusual, and illustrating it by analogous instances, osd 
giving also the Attic prose forms of such as are exdusively fiomme or Poetic. 
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2. lilention— and In some cases discuss — the probable derivation or composition 

of the -words thus numbered, and for those -vvliich ai-e not used in Attic prose ' 

substitute such as are. Scholttvslaip 

3. Elucidate the construction of the words or phrases thus ntimbered. Examina- 

4. Exemplify, from the lines given above, various eharacteristies of Homeric tione. 
versification. 

5. Criticise the structure of Homeric similes, espcciaUv that parcnthetii; 
extension by means of which their purely ornamental parts receive enlargcjnent. 

IIL_Traiislatc accurately the following extracts from the C'ljropaedeia of 
XI:^^OPHox : — 

'0 Sc Kipof,’ eXe^e roidoe' “avSpes 0/Xot ! 6 fiiy TOrafiuc yfuv^ Trapa/re- 
rfjs £te T))y TToXiv ii/J.tl£ Sc dappoDrret,* cieiw^fv Brj 

^oi^ovfisvot eiiToi, iyyoov/i£yoi on ovroi e0 ovf vvv 'rropsverof.ieda etctivol elaiy 
ouf VfxuQ »fat (7Vf^nci\ovs 'TrpoQ eavro'iQ e^ovrac Ka'i lypTjyoporae' aTravrae 
fc-ai yj/^orrae K’at c£w7r\t(T^ifvouc '‘‘at cruvrerayju/vouc eviKcHfxev. vvv 0 ett 
aiirovc Iv'^ J ttoXXo^ fitv aiiruiv Kadiv^avai ttoXXo'i Se fiedvovci^ Travrsc 
^ affvvrar-ot dffiv orav Be vat alaOuvrai^ Vl^dc evBov tivrac,® ttoXv ert 
^aXXor vvv ti)(p£toi^ iffovrai vtto tov £/:7r£7rX^)(0at,^ el Be ng rovro 
iyyoelrai, o Bi) Xeyerai (f>o(^epdv elvai Toig eicttoXiv elgiovcri, /xj) eirl to. riyjf 
avaiidvT£Q (SdXXuatv evOev val evOevy roiiro^ fXuXtcra fiappEtrE* Tiv yap 
aval^wffl Tiveg ItI Tag oiKiag, e-)(opev crOf.ifia-)(pv Oeov’'l:l(j)aL(rrov‘ Ev^Xfivra^ 

C£ ra TTpodvpa avroiv, foiviKog^ fitv «t dupat^ 'irevoiTjfj.evai, do-^dXry^ 3c 
VTTEVvaypan* VEj^pttrptEVai"^ ^IjJ-elg 3’ au ttoWI/v fxev B^iBa^ e-^OfxeVy i) ra^v 
iroXv Tvp re^erai,^ 7roXXr/v Be -rirrov vai ffruTretor,^ TrapavaXst^ 

iroXX;)r 0Xoya* tiJerE uvdyKyji' eJvat i’) (fisvyeiv ra^u rovtf utto^ ruiv oliauiv Ti 
Tayy varnvcvauffdai.^ dXX* dycTE^ Xafxf^uvert^ ra oVXa* T/yZ/croptai Si iyth 
evv rote fleotc. v^eXg 3’,” e<j>r], “ai FaSdra vat Faj/^pua! BeiK'vvre rag uBovg’ 

'lare^ yap' orav Ce evrug yevuifxtOa, ti)v Tayiarrjv uyere ettI rd ftatriXeia.^’^ 

Si Ityipa eyiifero vat yaOovro^ ol rag 

ttKpaff Ej^ovrec caXaivvtttv^ re ri/v 7roXt»^ v«l rov l^uaiXea retlMjvora, rrapa- 
BtBouffi vat Tcig avpag. 6 Be Kvpog rag fxev dvp«c evOvg 7r«pEXd/u/3«>'e Kal 
fjipovpapyovg re vat (j>povpovg elg raurag dvtTrefxtre, rovg Be rtflvtjKorag Scnrreiv 
e<pi}Ke^ TO~ig irpugijKovcri' rovg Si vt/pt/vag v;jpurreiv eniXeycrev diro^ipeii' irdvrag 
rd orXa BapuXwv/ovg* ottou 3i ^ dVXa oldi^i, -jrporiydpevev 

wf Trarreg oi evBov inroOavolvrn.^ * ot jxev Oi) UTritjtepov, 6 Be Kvpog ravra 
/i(v Elg Tag dvpag KareOero,^ dig e'if tVm^a £t rt^ ttote Btoi ettei 

CE TaSr ETTETrpavro,* TrpuiTov fxev rovg ^dyoug vaXetrag, wg Bopia\u)rov^ rifg 
roXewg oi;<T)jg,3 aKpodivia^ rolg Oeo7g vai refievr]^ iKeXtvtrev EsEXEtr”* iv rovrov 
0£ vat otviag OtfiStSou^ vat dp^eta^ rovrotg oCgTrep voij'aivag'' evofiille rwv 
varaTTETTpaypErtyr* vat ourta Bievetfiev^ digirep eBtBoKro^ rd vpdriffra rotg 
ap/flTOtg. (t Be ng o'ioiro jj.elov^ tyeiv^ SiSdaveiv Trpogiovrag eke'Xeue. irpoehre 
Oe Ba/3uXwrtoig pev t»)v yi\v epyaleaQat vai rovg Satrpovg^ diro(f)epeiv vai 
OEpOTT^vEiv rouTovg olg EvaoToi avTuv iBodfj^ay' Ueptrag Be rovg Kotvivvovg^ 
vat Tu)v avfipayyv otroi fiiveev -npovvTO irap avrlp wg SecTrorag <5y fiXa^ov 
rpOT^yopevE SiaXeyEirdai. 

IV. __Parse fully and accui’ately the words thus numbered, illustrating their 
lormahon, wheu at all unusual, by juialogoua instances. 

a decompound the words thus numlvered. 

3. Elucidate the construction of the words or phrases thus numbered. 

V. — Translate the following verse into Attic prose : 

called, is designed for the cultivation, of the intellect 
^ of the ixiasoning faculties : special training is intended tO' 

nft^ foy_8ome particular calling which is assigned to him as a member 

e body politic. The clear-headed G-recks denied the name of “educallon” 
to that which is learne<l, not for its own sake, but for the sake of some 
XV- .. some work, and they distinguished formally between 

0 stuoiea -whicU they called “liberal” or “worthy of a freeman” and those 
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vticli were merely “ rnechanicar’ and “ professional.” In the same wav Cicer: 
names education “humanity” (humanitas), because its object is to giveaf^ 
development to those reasoning faculties which are the proper and disdnctiTe 
attributes of man as such. 



Latin. — Examiner, Eev. Dr. Heichd. 

Translate accurately, into idiomatic English, the following extracts:— 

1. Terence — Adelphi. 

De. Quid hoc malum infelicitatis '? nequeo satis clecemcre : 

}visi me c^edo huie esse natum rei, fereuclis miseriis. 

Primus sentio mala nostra : primus resciseo omnia 
Primus porro obnuntio : aegre solus, si quid lit, fero. 

St. Rideo hunc : priraum ait se scire : is solus nescit omnia. 

De. Nunc redeo: si forte frater redieret viso. Ct. Syre, 

Obsecro, vide ne ille hue prorsus se irruat. Sr. Etiam taces? 

Pgo cavebo. Cx. Nunquam hercle hodie ego istuc committam tlbi : 

Nam me jam in eellam aliquam cum ilia concUidam : id tatissimuoi est. 

St. Age, tamen ego hunc amovebo. De. Sed eccum sceleratum SjTum. 

Sr. Non hercle hie qui vult durare <juisquara, si sic fit, potest. 

Scire equidera volo, quot mihi smt domini : quae haec est mlseria! 

De. Quid ille gannit? quid vult? quid ais, bone vir? est frater do mi? 

Sy. Quid malum “bone vir” milii naixas? equidem peril. De. Quid tibi est? 

Sy. Rogitas? Ctesippo me pugnis niiserum et istam psaltriam 

Usque occidit. 1)e. Hem, quid narras ? Sr. Em vide ut discidit labr-a 
De. Quamobrem? Sr. He impnfeore banc emptam esse ait. De. Noatueaa 
rus bine modo 

Produxe aibas ? Sr. Factum: verum venit post insanlens: 

Nil pepercit. Non puduisse verberare bominem senem I 
Quern ego modo puerum tantilliim in manibus gestavi meis. 

De. Laudo, Ctesippo: patrissas ; abi, virum te judico. 

2. Plautus — Trihomus. 

Su. Multa semul rogas : nescio quid expecliam potissumum. 

Si unum quidquid singillhtini et placide percontabere, 

Et meum nomen et mea facta et itinera ego faxo scias. 

Ch. Faeiam ita ut vis ; agedura, nomen primum memora tuum mihi. 

Su. Magnum facing incipissis petere. Ch. Quid ita? Su. Quia, pater, 

Si ante lucera ire hercle occupias a meo primo nomine, 

Concubium. sit noctis prius quad ad postremum perveneris. 

Ch. Opus facto est viatico ad tuum uomen, ut praedicas. 

Su. Est minuscuium alterum quasi vasculum. vinariutu. 

Ch. Quid id est tibi nomen, adulescens ? Su. Pax, id est nomen mihi : 

Hoc cotidianum est. Ch. Edepol nomen nugatorium : 

Quasi dicas, siquid crediderim tibi, pax periisse ilico. , . , 

Hie homo solide sucophanta est. quid ais tu, adulescens ? Su. ^ • 
Ch. Eloquere, isti tibi quid homines debent quos tu quaeritas ? 

3. Cicero — An Atticum. 

Nunc ita nos gerlmiis, ut in dies singulos et studia in nos hominum et op« 
Qostrae augeantur. Rempublicam nuUam ex parte attingimus ; in causis atq'Je 
in ilia opera nostra forensi sutnma industria versamur. Quod egregie uon inoi.- 
iis qui utuntur opera, sed etiam in vulgus gratum, esse sentimus. 
celebratur: occurritur : renovatur memoria consulatus : studia significantur: a 
earn spem adducimur, ut nobis ea contentio, quaeimpendet, interdum nofugien^ 
videutqr. Nunc mihi et consiliis opus est tuis et amore et fide. Quare advoia- 
E.xpedita mihi erunt omnia, si te habebo. Multa per Varronem nostrum K- 
possunt, quae te urgente erunt feniiiora : multa ab ipso Publio elici, 

cognosci, quae tibi occulta esse non poterunt : multa edaui sed absurdum eJt 

smguU explicare, cum ego requiram te ad omnia. Unum illud tibi persuadeii 
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velim, omnia niihi fore oxplicata, si to yidcro: sod totum ost in eo, si ante, quam 
ills ineat magistratnm. Tuto Pompoiuni Crasso iii-gcnto, si tu adoris, qni per 
/Soua-iv ex ipso intelligere possis, quau lido ab illls ngatur, nos aut sine nioleslia, 
sat eerie sine errore fiitnros. 

4. Vinoir, — Gnonoics. 



Apimvdix 
No. 8. 

Scliolarship 

Exaniiiia- 

tiOQS. 



Atque eqxiiclem, cxti'cmo ni jam sub fine laborum 
Vela trabain, et terris fcstiiicm {ulvcrtci*c proram, 
Forsitan et, pinguis hortos quae cura eolendi 
Ornavit, canerem, bifciique rosaria Pacsti : 

Quoque modo potis gaiulercnt intuba rivia, 

Et vii’ides apio ripac, tortusque per herbam 
Cresceret iu ventrem cucumis : iiec sent eoniantem 
Narcissum, aut llexi tacuissem vimen acanthi, 
Pallcntisqnc hcdcras, ct amantis litoni inyrtos. 
USTamquc sub OebaUae memini ino ttiiribns altis, 
Qua niger humectat flavontiii cnlta Gahaesas, 
Corycium vidisse senem, cui panca relicti 
Jugera runs erant, nec fertilis ilia juvencis, 

Nec pecori opportuna seges, nec eoimnoda Baccho. 
Hie rarum tamen in duniis olus albaqxie circum 
Lilia verbenasque premens voseiimque papaver, 
Eegum aequabiit opes aniino, scraque reverteiis 
Nocte domum dapibus mensas onerabiit inemtis. 
Primus vere rosain atque auctumno carpere poina, 
Et, quum tristis hionis etiam mun frigore saxa 
Bunipcret, et glacie cnrsiis frenarot aqnarum, 

Hie comain mollis jjim tondebat liyacintlii, 
Acstatem incropitans scrani Zephyrosejue morantis. 



1. Translate into English the following extract; — 

Cjckuo — P nANCO. 

Nihil post hominiim momoriaui gloriosius, nihil gratius, nc tomporo qniclom 
ipso opportunius accidero vidi (piam tuan, IMancc, llteras. Heddituo sunt enim 
frequent! senatu Cornuto, quum is I'rigiilsiH siino et inconstantes recitasset lito.ras 
Lepidi. Sub eas statim recitatae sunt tu:u;, non sine inagnis qnidem elamoribns. 
Quum rebus enim ipsis essentet studiis honduuisqne iu reinpublieam gi*alissiinae^ 
turn erant gi'avissimis verbis et aenUmliis. Plagitave acnatus institit Cornutum, 
ut referi’et statim dc tubs literis. llle sc eonsidorare vellc. Quum ei magnum 
couvicium fiei-et cuncto a Senatu, quiu<[uc trlbuni plebi retulernnt. Serviliua 
rogatus rem distulit; ego earn sentcntlam dixl, cui sunt assensL nd unum. Ea 
qune fuerit, ex senatus consulto cognosces. Tu, <pianquam consilio non eges, 
vel abimdas potius, tamen boc aniino esse debes, ut nihil hue rcjicias, neve in 
rebus tarn subitis tamquo augustis a senatu consilium petendum putes. Ipso 
bbi sis senatus ; quocumque te ratio I’cipublicae ducct, sequarc. Cures, ut ante 
factum aliquod a te egregimn amliaums, quam futurum putarimiis. Illud tibi 
promitto, quidquid erit a te factum, id senatum non modo ut fideliter, sed etiam 
ut sapienter factum conprobaturum. 

2. Translate the following into Latin prose : — 

After the Second Punic War there were several Romans who wrote the 
history of their country in the Greek tongue, and among these we have to 
®?P®cially Q. Fabius Pictor, and L. Cincius Aliinentus. Both were of 
noble families. Q. Fabius had been praetor. The object of his work was to 
counteract the contempt with which the Greeks regarded the iiomans. He wrote 
e history of Rome from its beginning : whether he spoke of jEneas we cannot 
ascertain, but we have ample evidence of the manner in which he treated of the 
^jnordiaurhisj of Romulus and Remus. Of the earlier times he gave only a 
ne outline, but as he advanced ncai’cr to the age in which he lived, his account 
ecame more minute. We hear from Polybius that he showed great partiality 
a rn ^ endeavoured to justify them in everything ; and when 

an like Polybius prefer? such a censure we may readily believe him. 
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Modebit LANauAGES. — Examiner, Dr. Frings. 

Ie27 mars 1625, Charles I®r monta sur le tr6ne, et aussitotS ccnvooTa- 
parlement. A peine la chambre des communes etait assemble'e, qu’un 
de bien; compte sous le dernier regne parmi les adversalres de \ cc’-*'^ 
Benjamin Rudyard se leva et fit la motion qu’on ne neglio-cat rien de^c"--'. 
pour maintenir entre le roi et le peuplo une parfaite harnwnie; “Car'S? 
nous pouvons tout esperer du prmce ijui nous gouverne le bonheur et les'&Si 
de notre pays.” “ 

Toute I’Angleterre en effet se livralt k la jole et a I’esperauce ; et ce n*ai:=’^ 
pas seulement ces esperances vagues, joies tumultueuses qui edateiit I: 
debut d an nouveau regne; celles-ci etJiient serieuses, generales, et semblai-- 
bien fondees. Charles etait un prince de mceurs graves et pures d'une ’si? 
reconnue, applique, instruit, frugal, peu enclin k la prodigalite, reserve 
humeuT, digne sans arrogance. 11 maintenait dans sa maison la dwtiioe et h 
regle^; tout en lui annon^ait un caractere eleve, droit, ami de la iustice: 
manieres et son air imposaient aux courtisans, et plaisaient an peuple* ; ses venu: 
lui avaient valu I’eatime dea gens de bien. Lasse des mceurs io^nobles. cell 
pedantene bavarde et famili^re, de la politique inerte et pusilhinime deJaccn^! 

, 1 Angleterre se promettait d’etre heureuse et libre sous un roi qu’enSa dlt' 
pourrait respecter.— Thiers : Redt de la Campapie cCItalle. 



Lorsque I’enfant parait, le cercle de famille 
Applaudit a grands cris ; son doux regard qui brille 
Fait briller tons les yeux, 

Et les plus tristes fronts, les plus souilles peut-etre, 

Se dei'ident soudain a voii' I’enfant paraitre 
Innocent et joyeux. 

Soit que juin ait verdi mon senil, ou que novembre, 

Fasse, autour d’un grand feu vacillant dans la chambre, 

Les chaises se toucher, 

Quand.l’enfant^vient, la joie andve et nous eclairel 
On nt, on se recrie, on I’appelle, et sa m^re 
Tremble k le voir marcher. 

Quelquefois nous parlons en remuant la flajnm^ 

De patrie et de Dieu, des poetes, de Tam© 

^ Qui s’eleve en priant ; 

L enfant parait,^ adieu le del et la patrie 
Et les poetes saints ! la giuve causerie 

S’arrete en souriant. V. Huw* 



Translate into French, German, or Italian: 

® memorable in history than the actions, fortunes, ffii 
S'l b! Zl n whether we consider the grandeur of tt« 

mlpndnni- nf'.i,’ “tmage and wisdom with which they were executed, or Its 
SiflllMfro success, -which, adorning his youth, continued without tii; 

Xvp “Se, even to flie last moments of his life. He live: 

his years, and reigned within ten years as long as he lived ; sixty over 

^ ™ ‘"-“tyo'-er England ; both of which he acquired or kept ty 

so that bp bt b hardly auy other title than he derived from his ants ; 

tfe mLt ■■‘aspects, as happy as the highest ambUici 

domestif* ified, can make a man. The silent inward satisfactions c: 

■‘O’- He had a body suited to tie 

praise- a comitptii large, and active, whilst to be active wssJ 

praise, a countenance stem, and which became comi.and._BmiM:. 

‘SSsl’pKSii"'*’ 
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3. Wien are he is, she is, they are, 8cc., rendci’od by c'est ce sont, &c., and when 4lip<indix 
by tZ est, elle est, ih sotit, &c. ? 

4. State when of whom is exi)rc8secl m French by dont, and when by de qut. sdjoiarsliip 

5. Decline the following relatives pronoun in the singular and plural: qui, Examino- 
kmiel, laguelle. ■ 

6. Decline the interrogative ]ironoun qm. 

7. State what participles past are never declined. 

8. How do you translate the words some or any before a noun, and how do you 
render them when not followed by a noun ? Give examples of each case. 

9. When does the English accusative case change into the dative case in 
French? Give examples. 

10. When are nu, demi,feu declined, and when not? Give examples of each 
c&se. 



Thied Year Students. 



Latin. — Examiner, Rev. Dr. Roichcl. 

Translate the following extracts : — 

1. Ipse Vitellius a ponte Mulvio, insigniequo, paludatus accinctuaque, senatum 
et populum ante se agens, quo minus ut captara urbem ingrederetur, amicorum 
consilio deterritus, sumpta praetexta et composite agmine incessit. Quatuor 
legionum aquilae per frontem, totideinquo circa e legionibus aliis vexilla, mox 
duodecim alarum sigua et post peditum ordines eques ; dcin quatuor et triginta 
cohortes, ut nomina gentium aut species armorum forent, diserctae. Ante 
aquilam praefecti castroruin tribunique et primi centurionum, Candida vesta : 
caeterijuxta suam quisque ceuturlam, armis donisque fulgentes. Et militum 
phalerae torquesque splcndeb<ant. Decora facies, et non vitollio principe dignua 
exercitus. Sic Capitoliuin ingi’cssus, atque ibi matrcni complexus nomini 
Augustae honoravit. — Tacitus. 

a. Who was the first woman honoured with the title of Augusta; and when 
did she receive it ? 

jS, Kame the different garbs worn by tbc Roman imperatores, and specify th« 
occasions on which they were worn. 

2. Vlvite contenti caaulis et collibng istis, 

0 pueri ! Marans dicebab et II(;rnicus olim 
Vestinusque senc.x : pancm (juaerainus aratro 
Qui satis est mensis : hiinlant hoc numina runs 
Quorum opc ct auxllio gratae post munus aristae 
Contingunt homini veteris fastidia quercus. 

Nil vetitum fecisso volet, quom non pudet alto 
Per glaciem perono tegi, qui summovet euroa 
Pellibus inversis : peregiina ignotaque nobis 
Ad scelus atque nefas, quaecumque est pux*pura dnfiit. 

Haec illi veteros praecepta luinoribus : at nunc 
Post fineni auctumni media de nocto supinum 
Clamosus juvenem pater excitat : accipe ceraSi 
Scribe, puer, vigila, causas ago, perlcge rubras 
Majonun leges aut vitein posce libello. 

Sed caput intactmn buxo naveaque pilosas 
Annotet et grandes miretur Laelias alas. 

Diruc Maurorum attegUis, caatcUa Brigantmn> 

Ut locupletcm. aciuUam tibi sexagesimus annus 
Adferat ; aut longos cfistrorum ferre labores 
Si piget et tropidum solvunt tibi cornua ventrenj 
Cum lituia audita, pares q^uod vendero pogsis 
Pluris dimidio, nee te fastidia mercis 
tJUiuB ^ubeant ablegandae Tiberim ultra, 

f qti cred^ ponendum aliquid disoriminis int^ 
iiguenta et corium. Lucri bonus eg'i odor vq 
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a. 'Where did the Srigantes live? 

/3. AVliat post is meant by locuples aquila? 

y, IVhat was the term of military service among the Romans? 

In the latter part of this extract there is an allusion to a dictum of one of 
the emperors who flourished during Juvenal's life. 

3. Ca. Niniis miser sum : nmnmum nusquara repcrire argentis queo : 

Ita miser et amore pereo et inopia argentaria. 

Ba. Emito die caeca horde olivum, id vendito oculata die: 

Jam herdevel ducentae possuut fieri praesentes miuae. 

Ca. Peril : annoruin lex meperdit quina vicenaria : 

Metimnt credere omnes. Ba. Eademst mihi lex i metuo credere 
Ps. Credei*e autem ? eho, an. pocnitit te quanto hie fuerit usui ? 

Ba. Non est usu quisquam amator nisi qui perpetuat data : 

Aut det usque aut quando nil sit semul amare desinat. 

Ca. Nilne te miseret ? Ba. Inanis cedis: dicta non son:tnt. 

Atquc ego te vivum salvumque vellem. Ps. Elio an. jam mortuust? 
Ba. TJtut est, mihi quidem profei:to cum istis dictis mortuust. 

Eico vixit amator, ubilenoni supplicat. 

Semper tu ad me cum avgentata accedito querimonia: 

Ifam istuc quod nunc lamentare, non esse argentum tibi, 

Aput novercam querere. Ps. Eho, an tu usquam hujus nupsisti 
patri ? 

Ba. Bi raeliora faxint. Ps. Fac hoc quod te rogamus, Ballio, 

Mea fide, si isti formidas credere. Ego in hoc triduo 
Aut terri aut roari alicunde aliqua evolvam id argentum tibi. 

Ba. Tibi ego credam? Ps. Cur non? Ba. Quia pol qua opera credam 
tibi, 

Una opera adligem canem fugitivam agninis lactibus. 

Plautus. 



Qualibet. Hla tuo sententia semper in ore 
Versetur dis atqiie ipso Jove digna poeta, 

Unde habeas quaerit nemo sed oportet habere. 

Hoc monstrant vetulae pueris repentibus assae, 

Hoc discunt omnes ante alpha et beta puellae. 

Juvenal 



o. Explain the phrases marked in italics in the above extract. 



1. Translate the following extract into English : — 

Beinceps jgitur omnibus magistratibus auspicia ct judicia dantur: judicia, ut 
esset populi potestas, ad quam provocaretm* : auspicia, ut multos icutiles 
comitiatus probabiles impedirent morae : saepe enim populi impetum injustum 
auspiciis Dii immortoies represseruut. Ex his autem qui magistratum ceperunt 
quod Senatus efficitur, populare sane neminem in summum locum nisi per 
populum venire, sublata cooptatione censoria. Sed praesto est hujus vitii tea* 
peratio, quod Senatus lege nostra confirniatur auctoritos. Sequitur enim. ejus 
decreta rata sunio. ITam ita se res habet, ut, si senatus doniinus sit publici 
consi^, quoque si creverit, defendant oranes : et si ordines reliqui, pnnd{)i? 
ordinis consilio rempublicam gubeimari velint, possit, ex temperAtione juris, 
quum potestas in populo, auctorilas in Senatu sit, tenerl ille moderatus et 
concurs civitatis status, praesertim si proximae legi parebitur. Nam proximiun 
est ; Ts vrdo viiio careto, caeteris specimen eslo Cicebo — Be Legibus 

2. Translate the following extract into Latin Prose : 

The King of Spain died this morning. I feci very sincerely sorry on tbiJ 
occasion. He possessed many excellent qualities : in the course of daily con- 
versations with him, during eight months, I never remember to have heard hi® 
use an improper or harsh expression : and even yesterday he went through his 
last scenes with the same guarded tranquillity and complacency. He had a 
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private conversation ‘vvith his foiu’ cluldren ; he took occasion, to say somctliiug Appmdiv 
^nd to some of his servants : he made some alterations in his wili respecting tho ®' 
orphan child of Iris late son: and then ho -whispered to Iris old ser’-'.nt, to whom q , . 

he had just left a legacy of £2,000, tliat earthly affairs were, over, and that he Exaniiua-^ 
TvoulJ see nobody further except religious persona, such as his confessor and the tioiis. 
nuncio. The confessor happened to aslc him if ho died in full forgiveness of all 
his enemies ; he said his best answer to that was, tliat he could not recollect he 
had any enemies Lord Auckland. 



Modern Lanotiages. — Examiner, Dr. Frings. 

Apres le rare bonheur do trouver une compague qui nous soit bien assortie 
I'etat le moins malheiiveux de la vie e.st sans doute dc vivre seul. Tout homme 
qui a eu beaucoup a se plaindre des homines, cherche la solitude. II est mdme 
tres-reuiarquable que tons Ics penples malhcureux par leurs opinions, leurs 
moEurs ou leurs gonvernemons, out prodiiifc des classes nombi'euses dc citoyens 
entierement devoues a la solitude ct au cellbat : tels out etc les Egyptiens dans leur 
decadence, les Grecs da Bas-Empii'e; et tcls sont do nos jours les Indians, les 
Ciilnois, les Grecs modernes, les Italiens, ct la plupai’t des penples orientaux et 
mericlioiiaux de TEurope. La solitude, ramine en partie rhomme au bonheur 
naturel, en eloignaut de lui le malheur social. Au milieu clc nos sodetes devisees 
par tant de prejuges, Fame cst dans unc agitation continuellc : elle roule sans 
cesse en elle-niC*uie nrille opinions turbnlentes ct coutradictoires, dont les luembres 
d’une societe ambitieuse et miserable cherchent tl ac snbjuguer les uns les autres. 
Mais dans la solitude,^ ello depose scs illusions etrang^ros qui la troublent ; elle 
reprend le sentiment simple d’cUe-memo, de la nature et do son auteur. Ainsi 
I’eau boiubeuse d’ut\ torrent qui ravage les canipagnos, venunt u sc repandre dans 
quelque petit b.asain eloigne de son cours, depoae scs vases an fond do, son lit, 
reprend sa pi-cmiere liinpidite, ct, redevemui trau.sparouto, rcllcelrit iivcc ses pro- 

pres rivages la verdure dc la terre ct la hmricre des cieux. Bkunaudin dr 

Saikt-Pxerre. 



hTapoleon vcillait, scnl et silo.ncieiix : 

La fatigue inclinait cette teto puissanto 

Sur la carte immobile ou s’attacluiiout ses youx ; 

Trois gucrrid'cs, trois sccurs parnroiit sous su tente. 

Pauvi-e et sans oimcmente, belle dc scs hauts faits, 

La pi'enricrc semblait une vici'go roinaino 
Eont le del a brnni les tniits. 

Le front ceint d’uu ranicau de cliene, 

Elle appuyait son bras sur im drajxuiu fran^ais. 

II rappelait un jour d’cternello mcinoire; 

Trois couleurs rayonnaient sur ses lambeaux sacrea, 

Par la foudre noirds, pondreux ot dcchircs. 
hlais dechires pai* la victou-e. 

Je t’ai connu soldat ; saint : to voilil roi. 

Be Marengo la tonrible joiirnCe 
Dans tes fastes, dit-elle, a px-is place apr^ moi ; 

Salut ; jc suia sa smur aince. 

Jc te guidais au pi'emier rang; 

Je protegesii ta course ct dictai la parole 
Qui ranima des tiens le courage expirant, 

, Lorsque la mort to vit si gi'and. 

Qii elle to respecta sous les foudi'es d’Arcolo. 

^ changes mpn drapeau contre un sceptre d’aivain ; 
Iremble ; je vois palir ton etoilc eclip.sce. 

La force est sans appui du jour (|u’elle est sans frein. 

Adieu I ton r^gne expire et ta gloire cat passce. 

F 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

La seconde unissait aux palmes des deserts 
Les depouilles d’AIexandrie. 

Les feux dont le soleil inonde sa patric^ 

De ses briilants regards allumaient les eclaii’S. 

Sa TWf^in par la conquete arniee, 

Dggouttaate du sang des descendants d’Omar, 

Tenat le glaive de Cesar 
Et le compas de Ptolemee. 

La denii^re 6 pitie I des fers chargeaient ses bras 1 

L’ceil baisse sur la terre od cbacun de ses pas 
Laissait nne empreinte sanglante, . 

Elle s’avanQait cbancelante 
En murmnrant ces mots : “Meurt et ne se rend pas.” 
Loin d’elle les tresors qui parent la com^u^te, 

Et Tappareil des drapeaux prisonniers,^ 

Mais des cj'pr^s beaux comme des lauriers 
De leur sombre couronne enviroimaient sa tete. 

Casimir Delavigne. 



A sbort excuraon vrluch I have made to this place during the s umm er montls, 
has occasioned some delay in my receiving your letter, and will prevent me from 
possessmg, till my return, the copy of your history, wliich you so politely desired 
hlr. Strahan to send me. But I have already gratified the eagerness of my 
curiosity and impatience ; and though I was obliged to return the book mcdi 
sooner than I could have wished, I have seen enough to convince me that tbe 
present publication will support, and, if possible, extend the fame of the author; 
that the materials arc collected with care, and arranged with skill; thatthepro* 
gress of discovery is displayed with learning and perspicuity ; that the dauKi?. 
the achievements, and the views of the Spanish adventurei’s, are related -mth a 
temperate spirit ; and that the most origin^, perhaps the most curious porhono: 
human manners, is at length rescued from the hands of sophists and declaiaicrs. 
Lord Stormont, and the few in this capital who have had an opportmty of 
perusing the History of America, unanimously concur in the same sentiment^ 
your work is already become a favourite subject of conversation, and Mr. Suari 
IS repeatedly pressed, in my bearing, to fix the time when his translation ^ 
appear. — G-ibbon. 



1. De quelle langne vient le frangais? 

2. Queues sent les irregnlarites des verbes /aire et mouTir % 

3. Quand le participe passe precede du verbe lire cst il invariable ? 

4. Quelle difference y a-t-il entre ; 

'‘'‘La femme quefed ektbkdu Zouer”— et 
La femme quefai ENTEuntfE Zotter?” 

5. Que doit-on dire : C^est en eU que les eaux sont le plus basses ou in ^ 
basses ? Expliquer. 

6. Quand le coOTjwjra<t/est ilsoivi deTadverbenegatif Tief Expliquer. 

7. Comment se forme le feminin dans les adjectifs ? 

8. Quelle didference entre denxihne et second ? 

9. Donnez le present complet de I’indicatif des verbes ranger, absoudre, 
app^er. 

10. Traduisez: have more books than I want. Repeat as many of 

words as you do remember,” 
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Ui!iKmu.nca— Examiner, Professor Slesser. 

Ax< 3£BHA. 

I. A person, after paying an income tax of 9d. in the nonnd has left 
£S9B Ss. 8d. How much did his income amount to ? P i As mft 

finding the greatest common measure of two 
Find the highest common factor of 32a:“+4m/Cl+2a:)+!/> and 16it* — ay 
+2i=y-i ; also of (x—a) (a- J) _ (g-a) (y-b) and (x-c) (i _d) 

~{y—e) (!/ — d). 

3. Reduce to their simplest forms the expressions : 

(a+y (c+(^2 + (a — i)* (c_rf)s and 

^ 1 ‘‘ a ’ , , 1 . 

a:+1~x“+ 1 'YYpi"' a'+lT" X— 1 

4. Prove the rule for the position of the decimal point in the product of two 

dprimifof™ r'Ttf Ifi °“e ofi ffie factors contains a non-terminating 

dccima of which the repeated part consists of only one figure, show ™at af 
product, if a repeating decimal, will have only one figure in the repeated part 
0 . Fmd the squai-e roots of the following expressions: ^ ^ 



6. Solve the following equations: 

W 



—4x7j+ex — 1 2y I 

4a»-t-~+12i:— 1+5. 



-1 , r+2 a:— 3 







/. Extract the square root of 33 -j- 1 2 V 6. 

T~~e~J tfiat each of these fractions is equal to, 

and tljat ^^+y<^ce+ze^ ac6-\-a^ 

^i'(P+ijbdf+zf‘~bdf^' ■ 

Gtren ax^+3hxyz+5cz^.=a*+Sab^c~i-5c* find the values 

y, 

If the sum of n terms of an arithmetical progres- 

■’^ater respecti-^v''^*^TT^ 4 v!f’ ‘containing equal quantities of win© and 

hire has taken nkf'P ® oo^tcnts of A are poui'ed into -B, and after mix- 

same pi-ocess is ao-aiii quantity is poured back from B to A, and the 

rado ofmne to water £ contents of the vessels. Find the 

II. Explain L ^ 

.I^y the logarithm of a number to a given base. 

»g -i^gRAte the log. of ,i to the base a, show that log,n= • 

logioo 

l2 



Appendia: 

2fo.8. 

Scho]&Tship 

Examina- 

tions. 
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Given log„8=-90309, log,„7='84509, find the values of log^^SS, log,,| 

SdiolarsWp I 1? audios., 10. 

Examinl- “1> ■ °49’ i 

tiohs. 



Geometby and Tbigonometry. 

1. Describe a circle Tvlucli shall touch two sides of a square and pass throc:!i 
the anffle opposite that m which the two sides intersect. ^ .rr i 

0. fwo chords in a chcle A B, CD, intersect in the point £, show that df 
angle between 4 and D C is half the sum or difference of the angles sat- 
tended at the centre by the arcs A C^B D. . v i 

3. Two circles intersect in the line D E^m. such a way that radii drwn a 

the two circles to a point of intersection are at right angles to each other, L j 
is any line through E intersecting the cii’cles in H G'. Show that the lias 
D G, D H, are at right angles. . , ,, i . j 

4 . Explain fully the two methods of measuring angles generally adopted. 

If the circular measures of three angles are *025 and express the saEe 

angles in degrees, minutes, and seconds. i. ■ 

5. Define the sine, cosine, and tangent of an angle, and trace the changes i; 
sign and magnitude of the tangent as the angle varies from 45° to 315 . 

6. Given sin 0 + cos 0 = Ifind the values of sin 0, cos 0, 

gi'eatest and the least values which sin 9 4- cos 0 can have for any possible valueo .. 

7. Show that cos fri. — 3)=cos A cos B 4- sin A sin B. 

(1.) "^Tien A~:^B, and A and B each less than a right angle. 

(2.) When and ri.^l80°, hut A—B^ISO*^. 

8- Given the tangent of 8°=i, find the values of tan. 98°, tan 106° , andtaaS^- 

9. Show that in any plane triangle ABC the area= <0 

wheres = ^ (fl4-S+c). AVhat is assumed as the unit of area in provin^it^ 
above formula ? 

If c®=a^4-6®, show that the above expression reduces to ^ ao. 

10* In any plane triangle ABC prove the formula cos A — 



1 6 (areay 

Show that a cos B — C+h cos C — ^4-c cos A — i?=== 

1 1 . The sides of a triangle are ct, 6, c, find the lengths of the lines dra^c 
bisecting the angles, and terminated by the opposite sides. 



Second Yeah Students. 



Mateematics. — Examiner, Professor SUsser. 

AiGEBSAAND TbIGOKOMETBY. 

1 . Prove the rule for finding the highest common factor of two ^ven 
braical expressions. 

Show how to find the highest common factor ofi and-^, where a, c, d, 

known integral algebraical expressions. 

2. Show that in extracting the square root of a number when tnre 
have been found, the next two may be found by dividing by the tria ^ 
and in the next step four can he found at once, in the next step eight, a 

Extract the square root of 14692378277318641. 

3. Find the sums of the following series : 

l+¥+7+|-+n+ in infinity. 
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1 4 9 16 25 . . ^ . 

T+T+8-+T6+^ + mmflaity. 



Appindix 
jS'o. 8. 



l-^+^-Sx+S-ix‘ + 4,-bx’+ toil terns. SolokpsW]. 

4. If there are ?i things -which are all difTerent except p whl(;h are of one kind, Examina- 
(j of anotlitr kind, and r of a third, show that the iinmber of permutations which 

can be made with these n things taken all together is • 

>;how that the number of permutations of the same things taken two together is 
(n — p — g — r+3) (n — — r/ — r+2)+3. 

5. Assuming the binomial theorem -when the index is positive, thence prove 
its truth when the index is negative. 



Find the coefficient of a:" in the expansion of 



I —a- 
1 + 



6. It is required to purchase by 1 0 annual payments an estate worth £p per 
annum which is to come into possession at the end of 20 years. What must 
each annual payment be, the amount of »£ 1 for a year being £JR^ and the fii’st 
of the payments to be made immediately. 

7. Given sin 3 0 cos 5 0 = 0, find all the values of 9. How many values 
can tan 0 have when 0 is derived from the above eciuation ? 

8. Show that when an angle is small it cannot be accm’ately determined from 
its Log. sine, by means of the method of proportional parts. 

Investigate some one method by which this difficulty is obviated. 

9. Apply De hloi vre’s theorem to find all the values of the expression 

(VS+v' — 0^ + (-v/3— V— 1)^' 



10. Sum the series 1 +;jcor 0 4- p^cos20+p^cos30+ .... qd and 1 — + 

;)'cos20 pcos30 

- n :-2 - 



11. The sides of a triangle A JB Carea,l»,c; a^, Cj, are the lengths of 
the lines drawn from the angles to the middle points of the opposite sides. A 
second tinangle, J3^ is foimcd, the length of whose sides are n,, c, : 
sho-w that the lengths of the bisectors of the sides of A, (7, are equal to 




Conic Sections. 

— Tlte propositions to he proved OeometTically. 

1 . In a parabola, tangents at the extremities of a focal chord intersect in the 
directrix and are at right angles. 

2. The line passing through a point of an ellipse and equally inclined to the 
imes from that point to the foci, is a tangent to the ellipse. 

3. it a right cone be cut by a plane, state the conditions with regal'd to the 

position of the cutting plane, m order that the section may be an ellipse, para- 
bola, or h\-perbola. ® ^ ^ ^ 

Prm-e the proposition in the case of the parabola. 

4. bliow that_ if, in an ellipse, one diameter bisects all chords parallel to 

^ben \yill that other bisect all chords parallel to the first. 

n u the normal at P, be produced to meet the diameter conjugate 

0 P, in P, and the major axis in G. show that the rectangle P G, P B. Is 
equal to the square on half the minor axis. 



Analytical Geometry and DirrEREKTiAL Calculus. 

L’. is meant by the equation of a curve ? 

mu the loci of which the following are the equations : 
o (x—a) (y — Z»)=0; x-h3y=^9. 

if the co-ordinates of any thi'ee points, P,, Pa, P., satisfy the 
equation x+Zy=Q, then the lines P,, P„ and P„ P„ coincide. 
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Appendix to Beporf of the President 

Ap^dix 3. Slow how to determine the points of intersection of two loci whose ecu. 

AO. 8. tions are given, ^ 

Sclolarahip . If ^ COS a-}-y sin o: — — 0 be the equation of a straight line, find the equa* 
Examina- tion of the J.’’ from the point (a, o) on it, and the co-ordinates of the pen: 
tiou9- where that x*" intersects it. ^ 

4r. Find the equation of a circle of given centre and radius. Find the eqaatioi 
of the circle which cuts off intercepts 3 , 1 2 on one axis, and touches the other, 
Find also the co-ordinates of its centre and its radius. 

5. Show that the equation x--\~y-=a {x-^y) expresses this property of itslocm, 
The square of the distance of any point from the origin is equal to the rectaEzle 
centred be^een a line = a v^2, and the from the point on the line bisect- 
ing the extenor angle between the axes. 

6. Define the differential coefficient of a function of a variable, and deduci^ 
from your definition the differential coefficients ofa;^, — =L=,tanmr,sm~'r. 

V Cl -^x 

7. Difiereatiate the expressions (a= +a;’')^ (^sin. 

/ 1 — cosa\ 

V TT ^ } (a^+\y. 

Thibd Year Stihients. 



Mathematics. — Examiner , Professor Slesser. 

^ Theobt of Equations, Spherical Trigonometrt, Sic. 

1. The sides of a triangle are the roots of the equation a*® — p a® -t* (jx — r=o. 
Show that the radius of the circle inscribed in thetriangle is= 4py — Sr-/ 

Write down the condition that one root may be equal to the sum of the otb«' 
two. ^ 



2. If an equation with rea l coe fficients have one root equal to a+Jv^— 1, n 
has auoth^equal to o — b\^ — 1. ^so if an equation has rational coeffieknEi 
and <z-|- & is a root, then is a ~yV^ h another root. 

3. Prove Descartes’ Pule of Signs, and show from it that the equation r*— 5i 
+ 0 =0 has at least two impossible roots. 

4. Show that between every pair of roots of the equation /Ta?')=0, there lies 

arootofthe equation/'('E)=0. j \ j ^ 

When there are a pair of equal roots of/CaO=0, how does tiie above stat^ 
ment become modified. j v > ? 



^ — 120a;® — 360a; — 1107=0 has one root lying between 100 
and 200 ; find its value by Homer’s method. 

6. If and Z'a*-{-w'/3^+n'7*=0 he the equations of two comes, 

show that their chords of intersection meet two and two in the angles of the tri- 
angle of reference. ® 



7. la any spherical triangle ABC, prove the formula 005 ^=^*^°^ — 

investigate what this formula becomes, when in the limit the triangle becomesa 
plane one. ° 

_8. Show how to determine the tadins of the small cirde ciroumscrlbhig » 
giteieal taangle. The three edges of a tetrahedron meeting at the vertis, 
.^ewrih each other angles of 60“ A line is drawn throu|h the verta 
eq^y inclined to the thrw edges, find its inelination to each of them. 

». tihow that the area of a spherical triangle varies as the excess of the sm 
the a “S'®®- ^ qnadrilateral traced on the surface M 

Co“i V: ^ tetrahedron are Indined at angles BOC 

ahont’ i >4 ’ll respectively. The tetrahedron is made to rotao- 

“ -mgle., find the incHnations of the edge* 
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BiPrEBENTIAL Ca1.CU1.US, &C. 

1 . Explain what is meant by the “ limiting yalae” of an expression. 

9 

Find the values of (sin9) and lt0_Q(cos0) Q • 

2. Show that if «=/ (jc, s), whore s is a given function of x. then — = ^ 

dx dx 

(Ifdz 

^Zzdx’ 

(p7l 

Given 0 (a:,i/) = 0, find the value of of the partial differential 

coefficients of ^ 

3. If M=/ (.T, y) where x andy arc independent, and ifx' if he. two new vari- 
ables, such that r'=lx — my and y'=mx-i-ly : find the values of ^ — 

dx djf dxdy 

in terms of differential coefficients in which 

(1.) X if shall be independent variahles. 

(2.) X y' shall be independent variables. 

4. A wine merchant finds that the price of wine increases by a quantity pro- 
portional to the number of years he has kept it, and so as to be doubled in 8 
veal's. The quantity of wine lost also varies as the number of years it has been 
kept, and so as to be eatii’ely lost in 30 years. If the interest of money he such, 
that £l will, in 20 yeai's, amount to £(£==:2*7I828...), at what age ought he to 
sell his wine so as to obtain the gi’eatest profit ? 

5. Find tbe magnitude and position of the ch’cle which has the closest possible 
contact with a ciu've at a proposed point. In the curve y—a log sin ar, find the 
value of p and the relation between p and the length of the arc. 

6. Prove <p(z)f'(z) dz=^ 0(2) ds where a:=^(z) and find the values 

a fM 

ofMa+h^fd.rf-^, f- M ^. 

J a -Yx J x>fa^-Yx”- 

7. Find also the values of the following integrals : 

A- r ^ 

J E C0S7/I.Z rf?, J — ^') dx^ / 

8. Find the value of a semicircular field, of such a kind, that the value of the 
land at any point varies as its distance from one extremity of the diameter, 
and so that the value of a unit of area at the other exti'emityof the diameter 
would be u. 

9. If the population of a county be now P<„ and the rate of increase at any 
instant be proportional to the whole population at that instant, also if P, be the 
population at the end of years, then the population at the end of t years will 



beP, 






10. Solve the following differential equations : 

dy 

g+jootx=i= f : 
d*y d^y 

Asmnz4-P«*“+Cfn*coB77ia: : 

(Pit du 

11. If the positions of points in space be referred to three rectangular axes, 
show that the equation of a plane may be put in the form arcosa-j-ycos/S-j-^cqsy 

where on plane from origin : and a, j8, 7. tbe angles that J.** make with 
the axes. 



Appendix 
No. 8. 

Scholarship 

Examioa* 

tiOQS. 
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88 Appendix to Eeport of the President 

If ±" he ianm from the origin on the three lines in which the plane intersea 
the co-ordinate planes, andp, p^ be these perpendiculars, show that 
111 2 
a a ”t“ a a ‘ 

Pi pi P 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, Er. Stevelly. 

1 . Two perfectly elastic splieres meet, moving in opposite directions with &-jsaI 
velocities : find the relation of their masses in ordei* that one of them may rem^ 
at rest after the collision ; also find the velocity and direction in which the other 
then moves : and state which mass moves and which is at rest after the coUhiuii. 

2. Explain what is meant "by a couple, and how one couple is distingiiish?:' 

from any other ; and show that the same couple will act with the same etfieaey, 
m any position, in the same or any other parallel plane whose parts are ri^ndlv 
united. ® * 



_ 3. A sphere, whose weight is W, rests on two smooth planes, inclined respec- 
tively at the angles and to the horizon ; find the pressure sustained bv each 
plane. 

4. Investigate the relation between the power and the resistance on a -jiTig i i ? 
movable pulley, one^ end of the rope which reeves it being fixed, and the two 
portions of the rope inclined to each other at the angle a. 

5. In the funicular polygon the force P acts at one of its angles, audits direc- 
tion makes the angle Uj, with the element of the rope on one side of its point of 
application and the angle on the other ; find the tensions t, and i, to which 
these elements are respectively subjected. 

6. A body moving with a velocity of 36’05 feet per second, is found to have a 
velocity of 21'63 feet per second, when estimated in a cei'tain direction oblique 
to its actud (Section ; find its velocity estimated in a dhection perpendicular w 
this latter direction \ and show how the angles which these two oblique (iirec- 
tions make with its actual Section may be determined. 

r. ,r ^5 , supposition is the equation S=^gt^ true for the motion of a bodr 
^ng ireely under the influence of gravity ? Explain also how, by the aid of 

iS equation, the force of gravity at a given place is determined by esperimettL 

8. VVnte down the equation which is found to connect the length of the 
^conds pendulum with the latitude of the place at which it oscillates. Expldn 
Its te^, and state how its constants have been obtained. 

9. bnow that if any surface be so placed as to sustain the pressure of a mu- 

lorm heavy fluid, the total pressui*e perpendicular to that surface at each point 
IS equal to the weight of a column of the fluid whose volume is the area pressed 
^ by the depth of its centre of gravity beneath the free surface of the 

m calculated. 

30. Laleuiate the total gross pressure which a man of twelve stones weisht 
can pro uce by the aid of a Bramah’s Press, the diameter of whose ram is naie 
mcnes, of Its pump-plunger half-an-mci, and the handle of ^vhich is such thit 
ae caa lay on his entire weight at fiTe feet from its pin or fulcrum, which is three 
Q+ ^ centre of the pump-rod when the stroke is completed. 

11 .^ atate the torce by which a body totally or partially immersed in a heasj 
it", and give the proof of what you state. 

^ ““St reliable detei-minations it is found that 1 00 cubic 

uasis n-nfiTZ^f ? i gfwity of hydrogen 

loll 1 ooi i ’* .u “ teing 1. Explain how, from these data, wu 




through two or more prisms: state a 
14 ^ivp a cZlt “s to chemical rays and heating rays, 

shown thn. 1 - era! explanation of the manner in which astronomers have 

ther 
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Logic. — Examiner, Rev. Er, URCo&h. 

1. Explain thepliraises “aLsolutc,” “relative,” “positive,” “privative,” “nega- 
tive,” “ connotative,” “ contrary,” “ eontradictoiy,” as applied to logical terms. 

2. What are the essential steps in generalization? Show how there ai*e in 
nature aids and guides in genei*5ilization. 

3. To what do the genci'al terms of a language introduce ns ? Into what 
mistakes may w'O fall in the use of general terujs ? 

4. Are E A E, All, E A I, O A O, I O I, 10 0 allowable moods ? If 
they are, say in what figures. If they are not, give the reason. 

5. “ It is most unreasonable to suppose that men are sprung from the brutes.” 
Put this proposition in proper form. Point out the subject, copula, and predi- 
cate. Put the proposition in the vaiious forms of opposition. Conveit it. 

6. “All men are responsible for their coiuliu^t. 

Some men ai-e. liable to severe temptation.” 

AVhat conclusion can be legitimately drawn from these premises? In what figure 
is the syllogism? Give the sjHicial rule ibr the conclusion in that figure, and the 
reason of it. Eedixce the syllogLsm. 

7. Examine the following : — 

“As all good men speak the truth, and as A B speaks the ti'uth, he must he a 
good man.” 

“ Whatever can be demon.strated is true ; but the immortality of the soul can- 
not be demonstrated, and so it is not true.” 

“The Enniskillen Di’agoons are a brave regiment ; A B belongs to the Ennis- 
killen Dragoons, and so must be a brave man.” 

8. "The United States having encouraged slavery, and slavery being a sin, it 
may be expected that they will be punished in the goverament of God.” Put 
this in the form of a sorites ; explain the nature of the sorites, and say what 
modification the dictum must undergo to suit it to the sorites- Expand the rea- 
soning into a string of syllogisms. 

9. Define “fallacy ;” ami in doing .so, give both “ genus” and “ difierentia.” 
Logically divide “fallacy;” and in doing so, state the principle of division. To 
what head of fallacy is the following to be referred: — “ lie who acts from the 
love of money is selfish. A B, in seeking a scholarship, is actuated by the love 
of money; therefore A B in selfish.” 

10. The chance of its being a fine day to-morrow is two-thirds. Tlie chance 
of its being rain on the following day is one-tliird. What is the chance of its 
being fine weather on both days? 

11. Can every thing be proven? Why not? Do you remember the state- 
ment of Aristotle on this subject? What are we entitled to assume without 
proof? 

12. Put anyone, or a portion of anyone, of the propositions of Euclid in 
syllogistic form ; and in doing so, say what logical purposes are served by defini- 
tions and axioms in. mathematics. 

13. "What is meant by explanation in physical science, iind in the various 
departments of physical science? 

^ 14. Light, as it reaches us from the sun, is deficient in certain red tints. It 
js found by experinmnt that certain gases stop these tints. Hence it is argued 
that the stopping of these red rays of the sun is owing to the sun’s atmosphere 
or ours. According to what canon of induction is this inference drawn ? 
Enunciate the canon. Is there reasoning in the inference ? If so, how can it 
be stated syUogistically? 



Engineeeing Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 



Geomstrioaii Drawing. — Examiner, Professor James Thomson. 

^ The Examination comprised questions in Descriptive Geometry, and Perspec- 
tive and Mechanical Drawing. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

Physics. — Examiner, Dr. Stmelly. 

1. State some of the facts determined by chemists tvhich demonstrate tk- 
extreme state of subdivision in which matter, in manv cases, may exist, aad 
explain the connexion between these facts and the conclusion you deducVfrr- 
them. 

2. When a sniooth surface of glass or metal is accurately coimterpoiscd, in : 
horizontal position, at one arm of a delicate balance, and riic liorizontal surik= 

-1 brought up into contact with it. ou caiHirr 

the iliiid again gently to <lfscend from it, the equilibrium of the balance is Ibund 

to be (hsturbed; explain what this experiment is used to determine; and sb:u 

that no part ot the etfect is due to the pressure of the surroundins air. 

3. Describe Brooke Taylor’s experiment with two glass plates in contact at 
one cijge and inclined at a small angle ; and explain how it illustrafes the U-v 
by which ftiuds arc raised or deprc-ssed by cupillarv action in tubes of simik 
material, but differing in internal diameter. 

4. Explain how the position of the centre of gravity of bodies of assiemei 
shape, and whose density Is uniform, is determined' by calculation ; and explih 
how the position of that point can ho determined exnerimentally in the case of 
irregular bodies. Find the centre of grarfty of a uniform cone. 

o. Show how the true w'ciglit of a body may be determined bv a balance 
^ unequally long, if it be otherwise well made and sensible. 

b. Erove that on a single movable pulley, with otic end ot its rope attached to 
a uxetl obstacle, the power is to the resistance as unity to twdee the cosine of one* 
hah the angle contained by the two parts of the corcl 

(. Gi\e a_ general description of the method by which Cavendish deteimiael 
^ e mean density of the earth, by ascertaining the amount of the attractiiis 
lorce ot gravity exercised by leaden balls on each other. 

■ Oersted's apparatus tor determining experimcntallv rbe 

iprcbsibihty ot liquids: explain its use, and state the results he arrived at in 
the cases of water, other, and mercury. 

use of a table of specific gravities in calculating the weigh: 
various kinds of substanofs. State the principles of 
the calculation, and how they are proved. 

10, Explain why the currents of rivers are more r.'tpitl through the .arches of 
itt the more open parts of theh' courses. State the exact law whicii 
thi, + rclation of the mean velocities in such cases; and the nse made of 
given'tlmra quantity of water discharged by particul.ar rivers in 

Mariotte) proved to govern the relitioi 
elastic force .and density of permanently elastic airs at a constant 
temperatime ; and point out bow its truth is proved e.xperimentally. 
mTw'lMl ‘ difference between what are termed noises and 

of ten. n m’i Uniform and elastic strings and wires, in a state 

ot ten ion yield musical tones, but cracked bells yield only noises, 
inohp' ^ vibrating tuning fork he turned slowly round within a ffv 

hck,n?i!f Refraction;” state the distinction 

methods hv wblnP* the “Eelative” Inde-x; and describe any of the 

determine/ indices of refraction of different transparent bodies ai-e 

what hyt£“alMe magnetism, are mount by “agonic lines,” and 

elelt^Snge. *0 “ quantity” and “intensity” of the 

powers^ Faraday with respect to the electrical 
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of Queens College, Belfast. 



Ohemistr"?. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews, 

I Rive an account of tKe notion of beat upon morem-y and water -while in tbe 

li ■(! ‘^ate Scholnraliip 

2. IVbat’is the apparent boiling point of mercury if measured by the absolute 
expansion of that metal? State, also, the true boiling point, and explain the 
cause of its being difEerent from the other. 

3. If a given quantity of air measure 140 vol. at 10° C,, and under a pres- 
sure of 29-7 in,, what volmne will it occupy at 0° C., and under a pressure of 
30 jnclics ^ 

4. How is the tension of a vapour detennined? 

5. Describe the method of prepaniig solid carbonic acid. State the cause of 
its low temperature. 

6. Give an account of Wells’ theory of the formation of dew. 

7. How is the peroxide of hydrogen prepared, and what ai*e its chief pro- 

pei-ties ? . , , • r. 

8. Give some account of the methods of preparing, and of the propeities ol 



UZUUB. 

9. Describe the different methods which are known of reducing the condens- 
able gases to the liquid state. 

10. Change, where necessai'y, the commonly received atomic weights of the 
following bodies, so that in every instance one volume of each body may cor- 
respond to one atom, viz., hydrogen, oxygon, nitrogen, sulphui’, chlorine. 

11. Give a full account of the theory of volumes. 

12. Describe the different modes of preparation, and the properties of sulphu- 
rous acid. 

13. Describe fully the tests of liydrocynnic add *, state also its composition 
and the mode of preparing it. 

1 4. Give an account of tho process of manufac.tnrlng gas for illuminating pur- 
poses; state also the composition of coal givs and tlie products of its combustion. 

15. Enuinei’.ate tho more important metals, and airange them in classes ac- 
cording to their chemical properties. 

16. What are the compounds which arsenic forms with oxygen and sulphur? 
State their composition, and describe their properties. 

17. Give a comparative description of the properties of starch and dextrine, 
and describe the conditions under which the former is converted into the latter. 

18. Mention the more important alkaloids — natural as well as artificial — 
which do not contain oxj^gen ; dc.sorlbc their general properties, and the sources 
from which they are derived. ^ 

19. Describe the chemical changes which occur in respiration, and state dis- 
tinctly the grounds on which it is inferred that hydrogen is oxidized during that 
process. 

20. How is the amount of nitrogen and of sulphur determined in organic 
bodies containing those elements ? 



Medical Scholarships. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner^ Professor Redfem. 

SECOND YEAH. 

1 . Desenbe the inferior edge of the occipital bone, the upper edge of the in- 
ferior turbinate, and the external surface of the lachrymal, and state the uses 
to which their parts are applied ; describe also the osseous groove for the tendon 
of the extensor secundi internodii pollicis, the carpal ends of the second and 
third metacarpal bones ; and the internal surfaces of the fibula, of the luid^e 
cundform, and of the cuboid bonea. How would you distinguish to which side 
of the body the inferior turbinate, the lachrymal, the second and third metacar- 
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pal, the fibula, the middle cuneiform, and the cuboid bones belong -vritii.--’ 
adopting any artificial plan. 

2. Explain fully what advantages result from the following airan cements ;~ 
The mobility of the scapula ; the considerable depth of the tarsal articular 
faces from dorsum to sole ; the position of the crucial and lateral ligament, v 
the knee joint; the difference in strength of the dorsal and plantai* li^amentjcf 
the tarsus ; the direction of the external lateral ligament of the temporo-mi’J 
iihuy articulation ; the insertion of the external pterygoid innscle into the 
ai-ticular tibro-cartilage of the last-named avticuiation ; tlie existence of tL- 
coraco-clavicular ligaments ; the connexion of the lumd with tlie radius nth 
than with the. ulna ; the particular method of Implantation of the teeth in ib- 
jaws, and that of the union of the frontal and parietal bones. 

3. Define the terms secretion and excretion, and state generally the nature of 
these processes. Enumerate the secretions and the e.xcrctions'of the hum'-i; 
body. 



THIRD YEAR. 



■V patella and oleci'anon, the cuneiform and trapezoid bone;, 

with all their chai'actei*s of shape, articulations, connexions, &c., iSrc. ; state tbeir 
that of the scaphoid and semi-lunar bones of the hand, and give 
the grounds on which you detei*mine it. State also the characters of the spin- 
ous, transverse, and articulating processes of the various regions of the vertebril 
column, distinguishing those which are unlike the rest in any particular regioa 
2. After the encephalon has been removed in the ordinary way, describe tbe 
whole of the soft parts met with in the dissection of the interior of the base of 
the emmum, and the method of conducting the dissection. 

^ 3. State the process of absorption of alimentary matters in the stomach acd 
mte^mes ; trace the matters, which are absorlied, until they become mixed with 
the blood, stating the agents and method of absorption, the changes which taiif 
place in the absorbed matters as they flow onwards, and the means by which 
these changes are effected ; give examples to show the rapidity of absorption, 
and state what different results arise when the same matters are absorbed in a 
concentrated or in a dilute condition, and when they lU'e absorbed rapidly o: 



Phaotioal Gasiusw.— Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. Describe the mothocls of deteraiining thedensitv of a solid body, and stair 
the p^rautious required, in order to obtain accurate results. 

r p ^ ^ c distinctive properties of the salts of potassa and soda? 

rated ‘“y 

lin^e ‘”’ 

hi S 

coppcr'?‘'“ ‘™ Wow-pipe reactions of the salts of cobalt, magnesia, aaJ 

into PoO, SO; is converted 

into a salt ot the scsquioxide, and describe the process 

1-V Whl of a water determined ? 

cystic oxide ralouli? Properties of the tuio acid, xantliic o.xide, and 
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Sesior Scholarships. 



Modern LANaPAaES and Modern History. — Examiner, Dr. Frings. 

German. 

2)a5 Scrfangeu bcss jtinbcS ua^ Unfcvfctjcibung ivtufj.? mit icbcm ®a eg ciimtot 
erfafiien Tjntte, ba |5 btc ®inQC 0laiitcii tjaku, fo ivcf(tc eg mid} bcit Seamen aHem 
|)crcn; eg gkubtc ni^t anbevg ak feiu liktcc muffc aflcs ivilfen, cfuaftc il;n oft mit 
gi-aijen, unb gab it)m SUxtajj, fic^ iiad) ©cgcuftaiibcu ju cvfmibigcn, benen ec fonft lucnig 
Jliifmetffamteit gemibmet tjatte. 'Slud) bet euigcbonic 2'vict), tie ^icrfuiift unb bag ®nbe 
bet 2)uu3e jit cvfafjten, jcigtc fidj fvftf} bet bem Jtiiaben. aBenu ev fvagte, mo bet 20iiib 
bevfemmc unb mo bic T)infomme, mat bent aSatev feiitc cigeue Sefcfjvnnfuncj cvft 

reetjt (cbenbig ; et mimfe^te 511 ctfabmi, mic meit fiiij bet SRcnfc^ mit feimn ©ebanfeu 
mageii imb movou ev t)offeii butfc, fid) unb aubem jemak 3 tccf;enfcfjnft gu geben. 2)ie 
^cfdvgfeit beg Jl'iubeg, menu eg ivgciib eincm Icbcnbigcu SBcfcn Uuvccf)t gefcfjcljeu fa'^, 
etfi-eiiiE ben a>atet bi'cf}(i(^, alg bag Scic^en ciiieg tvefiid)cn ©cmutTjg. IDag .Kinb fc^fug 
kftig nac^ bem Jlficrjeimiabc'fjcn, bag etnige Xaubeu abgcfc^nitten tjatte. Siefer fcfjbiie 
Segrirf miitbc beim fteiiteij batb micber gcvftbvt, aU cv ben jlnaben faiib, ber o'^ne 
SSarm^erjigteit grofetje tobtfcTjiug imb ©cl^wctteviingc gcmibfte.— ©otCje. 



©lucfficf;, met im engbcgvcnjtcn 0?aume 
©cinct ^ciraatf) tiefc aButgctii fci)kgt, 

Hnb, gteicl) eincm mo{}(gcbieT}Ucn ajamne, 
geft ftel;t, unb bic ?lcfic unt bemegt ! 

2)cv bic Bcbcngi9lotf)buvft luir Iiege'()vct, 

Itnb, nticin aitf ©egenmatt bcfc'Ijtanft, 
aBaS ct i)eut ctmouben, fjcut oevjef)vct, 

Unb ficC) mebev l)cflig fmit nocT; fcanft; 

Sen bic aSett gii fctjcii nict;t geiuftet, 

Set mit aScifvem ©nteg nicfjt ucvgicidjt, 

Unb, gut letgtcn Oicife jtctg gevuftet, 

©icfj gcviinfcf){og aug bem ficbcu fcf}(eicf)t! 

9lur iimfonft acvbobbcin miv bic ©ctjvittc, 

0lie etvcic^cn mit bag 3ict ber Sal)n; 

Smmet ftefiu miv in beg ©ivMs aJiittc, 

Unb bet UmFvcig mcicljt fo mie miv imijn. 

^Sittbe. , 



Italian. 

Kon vedremmo giammai la luco del sole se non si fermasse sopra de’ corpi, o 
almeno sopi-a delle nuvole. Fugge da noi col fuggir dal nostro atmosfera, e ci 
abbaglia nel suo spimtare. Lo stesso avvicne della verita : non potremuio cou- 
cepiria mai, se non si fissasse su degli cventi sensibili, 0 almeno sopra delle meta- 
ore 0 cle paragoni, cbe la riflettono ; lo bisogna dunqne im corpo die la rimandi. 
n^tro spirito non osercita for^a alcuna nolle verita semplicemente inetafisiclie ; 
abbaguato da quelle, die procedono dalla Diviiiitii, e non piio corioscei” quelle, 
c e non SI bssano siille sue opei’e. Per questa ragione il linguaggio de’ popoli 
mcivmtinon ^ punto pittoresco ; egli ^ pieno d’ idee vagbe e di astrazioni, men- 
e Cbe quello de’_ popoli semplici e naturali moldssimo espressivo, perdi^ 
pieno m similitudini e d’ immagini ; i primi sono soliti a cdai'C i loro sentimenti, 
I secondi a dar loro la maggior estensione. 

Bruner : Preamholo della Capanna Indiana. 
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94 Afj}endia: to Report of the President 

Translate into English : — 

Venne a vederlo im giorno medicare 
E salutol con amorosi sguardi ; 

Ch& le parole fur gbiacciate e moUe, 

Ma gli occbi prontl assai come amor voile. 

Quand’ Ulivier seutl cbe Eorisena 
Lo salut6 cosi timidameiite, 

Fu la sua prima incomportabil pena 
Fuggita, cbe altra doglia al suo cor sente. 

L’alma ha di dubbio e dl speranza plena, 

Ma confirmato assai par nella mente 
B’esser amato dalla damigella, 

Fercb^ chi ama assai poco favella. 

PULCI. 



Fiocnch. 

1. did Mile. Scudcry live, and what is the title of her principal work? 

2 . How far is the history of French literature indebted to the personal influ- 
cuce of Louis XXV ? 

^ 3. What alteration and improvements did Voltaire effect in the style of histo- 
ncal composition ? 

4. What does J. J. Rousseau's piiucipal glory rest on ? 

5. About what year did Chateaubriand die? Which arc his principal works, 

and what is then* tendency ? r c 

6. Wherein did Racine differ from Corneille us a dramatic ivi'lter? 

t. Enumerate some of the prmcipal romance-widters in France of the present 
day, and name their chief works. 

8. Give an account as to the two leading forms or dialects into which the 
h reneb language was formerly di\ided ? 

? principles of French versification. 

10, n Imn did Rabelais live, and what influence had he on the literary lan- 
guage in France ? 

11, Compare the French language, as an instrument of expression, with any 
other language or languages with which you may be acquainted. 



Kaidkal UismiBj.—Sxaminer, Sr. Wyville Thomson. 

Botany. 

ratio structure, the mode of development, of multipM- 

ration, fmd of reproduction, of one of the DesmW^^^ 

forms of Promluent distinctions bettveen the simplest 

^ aj3escribe the structure, the mode of nutrition, and the reproduction of 

ovlietl floleiill plaits?^ >lovelopment and the principal modifications of tie 
S. D^crtbe the different forms of placentation. 

and the eSn^eq iii dicotyledonous dowering plants, 

reacte of impregnation untU the seed 

tions of'chin'?™U ‘**^'*' ““““’to' in tie ITorthem por- 

Siterraneau? shores of the 

8. mat do you understand by the terms, Genus. Species, Variety ? 
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of Queen’s College^ Belfast. 

ZooLOGr. AppendUs 

1. Describe tbe structure of the Mammalian, liver, and state tbe nature, the 

composition, and the functions of its secretions. Scholarship 

2. Describe the principal modifications in the form and structure of the liver Examina- 

in the dilfereut classes of the invortebrata. tions. 

3. Describe the respiratory apparatus in insects. 

4. What is the structure of the unimpre^ated Mammalian ovum ? 

5. Give an outline of the various stages m the development of the (placental) 
Mammalian embryo, from the period of impregnation to that of birth. 

6. Describe the dentition of the horse, and contrast it with that of the cat, 
the pig, and the beaver. 

7. &ve the classification of the Quadimmana, and state any lending facts as to 
their geogi-npliical distribution. 

8. To what tdass and order would yon refer Legidosirm annectens ? Give 
your reasons. 

9. Give an outline of a generally received classification of fishes. 

10. What is the chorda dorsalis ? Describe the process by which it is usually 
modified and obliterated, and state any cases in which it is permanent. 



Metaphtsios. — Examiner^ Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh. 

1. («) 'Wliat are the powers of the mind montioued by Plato? How do 
these powers stand related to liis dialectic, to his physical, and his social 
systems ? Or, 

(J) In what treatise docs Aristotle treat of the soul ? Does he seem to you 
to be a materialist ? What mental faculties does he mention ? What is the 
distinction between iivi]<riQ and avafiviiaiQ ? 

2. Give an account of the physiological apparatus of the muscular sense and 
locomotive energy. Give histoi’ical iind (u-iticul notices as to those who have 
helped to discover the nature of this sense. What knowledge or ideas do we 
get from it? 

3. What is the precise dificrcnce between sensation and perception? What 
metaphysician.s have drawn the distinction ? What metaphysical purpose is 
suppo.«ed to be served by it? 

4. What is the precise process, bodily and mentally, involved in sense-per- 
cepdon, according to Re.id, to Brown, and to Hamilton ? Olfer comments on 
theii’ agreements and diffeveiict's. 

5. What ai’e the various meanings of the word “conception” in common 
English literature and in philosophy ? Carefully distinguish the various mental 
exercises which have been designated by this phrase, give a psychological ac- 
count of each, and say to what faculties you refer it. 

6. ^Vllat Scottish metaphysidans re.solve beauty into association of ideas? 
wve a brief sketch of their views. Their theory seems now to be generally 
abandoned— on what grounds ? In favour of what views ? 

. T*. what more .ancient philosophers is Plato supposed to be indebted 

m ms dialectic and ph)‘sic;al speculations ? What is meant by the “ dialectics” 
m Plato? How doe.s his “k!ea” stand related to human intelligence? Are 
Plato s ideas the same as “ ab.stract notions?” Bub has abstraction any thing to 
do with them ? Give the phrases used by Plato. Or, 

the origin of the word “metaphysics?” Wliat is the ofiice of 
the “Pii’st Philosophy,” according to Aristotle ? What is his four- fold division 
of causes ? In answering this que.stion, give the phrases of Aristotle. What 
does he mean by ? What by ? What by svlpytia? What 

by?pyov? What significance have the distinctions implied in these words in 
the philosophy of Aristotle? 

8. Hame tlie philosophic works of Descartes. Is his method the inductive, or 
■what is it? What various views have been taken of what he means by “ Cogito 
ergo sum ?” Is it an argument, or what is it ? 

,9. When did^ Locke begin to plan his essay ? When was it published ? 
What does he discuss in the Second Book ? What does he mean when he traces 
our ideas to sensation aiid reflection ? AVhero does he treat of intuition ? 
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Can you reconcile his statements about the origin of ideas with his account <■* 
intuition? 

10. “What are the views of substance given by Descartes, Spinoza, and Lock.-'' 
Examine Spinoza’s definition. With whom did Locke cany on a controveriv c-’ 
this subject? Offer comments. 

1 1. "WTiat are the views taken of space and time by some of the more eminer- 
men who have speculated on the subject in tiiis country tmd on the eontintin: 
such as Clarke, Leibnitz, Kant, and D. Stewart. 

12. What is the date of the publication of Kant’s gi’cat philosophic ^ork - 
Wliat are his ideas of pure reason ? Do they seem to you to involve real co*- 
tradictions. 

b*!- Examine the following statement, more particularly in its bcanug wj.r.v. 
ricitl : “Sir J. Mackintosh relates that he once obsei'ved to Dr. Thotnas'Brr.vn 
that he thought Reid and Hume differed more in words than opinion. Br.uni 
answered, ‘Yes, lleid bawled out that we must believe in an outward wy;vi. 
but addetl in a whisper, we can give no reason for our belief. Hume cries 
we can give no re<ason for such a notion, and whispers, I own we cannot ‘>t 
rid of it.’” 

14. \ATiat ai’6 the precise views of cause and effect given by Hume, by Brown, 
bv Kant, and by Hamilton ? You ai’c invited to offer comments on some ou'.' 
of them. 

_ 1.5. \Aliat seems to you to be involved in the mind’s apprehension as ('• 
infinity? what conception? and what belief? Y^ou are invited to give some 
account of the controversy between Cousin and Hamilton on tbis subject. 

1 . Employ an hour in discussing the question, whether man has innate idea?. 

2. Employ an hour in sketching the philosophy (that of common sense) and 
the philosophic character of Dr. Thomas Reid. 

3. Employ an hour in giving brief answers to the following questions: — 

1 . Give a short account of the philosophy of Heraclitus. 

2. I'iamethe principal Stoic philosophers, and give a brief but pwebe 
account of the Stoic doctrine as to pain. 

3. AVherem did Anthony Collins and Jonathan Edwards agree, acd 
wherein did they differ, as to the freedom of the will? 

■b '^"hat are the categories of Aristotle ? MTiat the categories of Kant? 
Had these two philosophers the same end in view in constructing their 
categories ? 

5. y, hat is Kant’s view of consciousness ? What Cousin’s criticirr. 
upon it. 

ir*., is Kant’s Paralogism of Pure Reason In regard to the ego. or 
sell . \\ hat IS the answer of Cousin ? 

7. Aristotle has one set of passages in which he speaks of Intellect as a 
source ot principles, and places syllogism first ? and another set in which he 
asenbes principles to sense, experience, and induction. What, according 
to Hamilton, have been the modes of reconciling these ? 

• in speaking of necessity as one of the characters of the principles of 
common sense, Hamilton says that this necessity is of two kinds. 



Anaiomt and Phtsiologt.— Dr. Eed/ern. 

Anatomy, 

a Section of all the parts included between two Hnti 
ofW ^ above the elbow-joint, and the 

whS, “J parts ™ " 

iSimleil.^ The bones and the joint are not to be 

shmn?hv7w!^'n cortUage of the head of the humerus, as it h 

oTtlw sect,ons_oae taken from its free surtaco tmd parallel 

cartik 'o T to the free surface through the whoh 

cm Iv e Id ? part of the latter. The junction of tk 

Fop^?fbe“mitte?'’^ carefuUy described ; but the strucAe of the boat 
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of Queen's College^ Belfast. 

Phtsiologt. 

1 . State, in the order of their occurrence, the phenomena ■which attend the flow 
of blood through the heart, commencing with its flow along the ven® cav© 
and ending with its discharge into the aorta, — indicating the amount of time 
during which each cavity is in a state of contraction and relaxation, tlie nature 
of the action of each valve, and the cause of the impulse; describe the sounds 
of the heart, their characters, duration, causes, and the positions in which they 
may be heard. 

2. Describe the processes of inspiration and explication ; enumerate the muscles 
which are concerned in each act, and state the mode of action of each muscle* 
state the effects which inspiration and expiration produce upon the superficiai 
and the central parts of the lungs respectivelj^; describe the physical phenomena 
which attend respiration, and the changes which it produces in the air and blood, 

8. Explain the whole process of deglutition, distinguishing carefully the 
actions of all the muscles and the distribution and functions of all the nerves 
which are concerned in it, explaining the order in which the different muscles 
and nerves are brought into action, and indicating the parts of the act which 
are volimtary and those which are involuntary, also those of which we are con- 
scious and those of which we are unconscious, with the advantages which we 
derive from these arrangements. 



Examiner, Dr. Gordon. 

Surgical Anatomt. 

1 . In extra-capsulai* fracture of the cervix femoris, in what direction are the 
fragments displaced ? What ■will bo the action of the muscles upon the frag- 
ments, and will extension of the limb counteract or aggravate the deformity 
resulting from the accident? 

2- Mention the parts exposed and divided in the lateral operation of lithotomy. 

3. Mention the parts exposed and divided in ligaturing the left common iliac 
artery, and the relations of this vessel. 

4. Describe the arrangement of the veins around the lower end of the rectum, 
and the effects of abdominal tumors or pressure upon them. 



Therapeutics and Patholoqt.- — Examiner, Professor Fergxison. 
Practice of Medicine. 

exi^stence^ pathology of Bright’s disease ; the symptoms and signs of its 

2. A patient has permanently patent aortic valves, of long standing : describe 
symptoms most likely to attend that disease, the signs afforded by the heart’s 

action, and the condition of the organ itself. 

3. Describe the appearances presented by a lung in the last stage of Phthisis 

physical signs, and all their terminations. 

4. Called to a patient, a robust adult, with high pyrexial siunptoms, on what 

ewaence woidd you diagnose acute Pneumonia ? State the general directions 
a case prescription in full for the treatment of such 

peculiarity that you may believe to be presented by the pre- 
in +ii three eruptive fevers : also the points of difference 

m tne characters of the eruption on the second day. 



G 



Appendix 
iVb. 8. 

Scholarslup 

Examiua- 

tioDS. 
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